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| lelhing it over 


Comment on Rotarian articles 
by readers of THE ROoTARIAN. 





Man-ot-War ‘Swell Persuader’ 





Comments Leo F. Reppy, Rotarian 

Teacher 

Eden, New York 

New Zealand Wonderland [THE Ro- | 
rTARIAN for July] interested me because 


association with our boys in 
World War II. However, I do not agree 


f the close 


that the 46 native chieftains “voluntar- 
ily acknowlet iged the authority of the 
British Crown” in 1840. 

History and the Encyclopedia Amer- 


icana on New Zealand say, “British au- 


thorities dispatched a man-of-war under 
Captain Hobson to annex the country 
and the Union Jack was hoisted on 
January 22, 1840, and a treaty conclud- 
ed with the natives ...and they ac- 


cepted British rule.” 


Most countries accept treaties after 
being conquered and a man-of-war in a 
harbor is a swell persuader. 


‘Unknown to Cicero’ 
WaRT J. Luoyp, Rotarian 
ist and Metallurgist 
Alabama 

The phrase “Festina lenti”’ [Talking It 
Over, THE RoTaARIAN for July, page 65] 
was surely unknown to Cicero. At least 
he did not spell it that way 


Says ST! 
Chem 


Tus aloosa, 





I DS Note: Rotarian Lloyd is right: Cicero 
would not have spelled it that way. He w ould 
have spelled it “Festina lente And so 
should a agle-eyed proofreader! 


On ‘Vexing the Poet's Mind’ 
By MorcAn BARNES, Rotarian 

Educator 

City, Pennsylvania 

Porsena who faced Horatio 

{sic!] at the Bridge... [Last Page 

Tue Rotarian for July.] 

It couldn’t be, could it, that Hamlet, 
with the same meticulous accuracy, ob- 
“Thrift, thrift, Horatius .. .!” 

And while I’m ungraciously “vexing 
the poet’s mind,” I find it in me to wish 
that Rotarian William T. Schlichter had 
correctly quoted the Latin law, “Festina 
[page 65]. Further, it is well that 
no originality is imputed to our good 
Rotary observer H. Raymond King in 
having “sliced through abstract tech- 
nicalities” with the bon mot [page 31] 
attributed variously to Bishop Berkeley, 
Thomas Hewitt Key, F. J. Furnivall, and 
others! 

You see I 
captiously! 


Grove 


“Lars 


Comment, 


served: 


lente”’ 


read THE ROTARIAN! — 





Old Friendship Recalled 

By H. E. Bruce, Superintendent 

Potawatomi Agency 

U. S. Department of Interior 

Horton, Kansas 

I found the article about Floyd 
Schultz’s interest in our Potawatomi 
Indians [Hobby Hitching Post, THE Ro- 
TARIAN for July] all the more interest- 
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Rock-a-File Personal File—the perfect private office file 


Rock-a-File, featuring side-filing, is the most revolutionary filing de- 
velopment since 1893. New, patented “rocking” compartments that 
open sideways make the entire contents of each compartment instantly 
available. Less filing space needed —compartments project only 5'% 
inches when open. Rock-a-File provides equal filing capacity in less 
than two-thirds the space required for conventional files! 

Rock-a-File is a marvel of efficiency 
and convenience—so easy to use. 
Requires less effort and no extra mo- 
tions. Compartments open and close 
effortlessly —a touch of the fingers 
does it. And compartments can re- 
main open if desired! 


Rock-o-File Personal File—the handiest, most 
compact private office fiie ever developed—is 
available in either walnut or satin-gray finish. 
Rock-a-File General Office Files are available 
in both letter and legal size standard models. 
Send coupon below for complete information and 
name of necrest dealer. 





Rock-a-File General Office File 


Rock-a-File Saves Space e Saves Time « Saves Effort « Saves Costs 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 


35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 1 
@ 80. U.S. PAT. OFF 


PATS. APPLIED FOR 
Cn ti eerti tte el I el 


Rockwell-Barnes Company, Dept. 25, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago |, lil. 


| 
Please send me more information about Rock-a-File Personal File () | 
Rock-a-File General Office File (J and name of my nearest Rock-a-File | 

| 


dealer 
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CANADA 








MEXICO 


ACAPULCO, GRO.— HOTEL EL MIRADOR. § All-yrar para- 
dise, Good service & good food, Carlos Barnard, Owner-Mgr. 
Rates: Am, §$6.50-89.50 U.S.cy. RM Friday, 8:30 p.m. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


SIRMINGHAM——TUTWILER. 500 rooms, Direction Dinkler 


Hotels. Excellent service. Ira Patton, Mgr. Rates Eu, 
$2.75 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30, 

ARIZONA 

TUCSON-PIONEER HOTEL. New, modern, 250 outside 
rooms, J. M. Proctor, Manager. Rates: Summer, $3-810; 
Winter, $5-$15. RM Wednesday, 12:15. 

CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 


Geary St. above Union Square. Chas. A, Stewart, Prop. 
Rates, single with bath, from $2.50. Excellent cuisine. 


(Am.) American Pian; (Eu.) European Pian; 








700 ROOMS * RATES FROM $4 


Palace Hotel 


San Franctsco 
EGOMOND A. RIEDER, General Manager 
MEETS TUESOAY AT 12:15 
CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 


ROTARY 


2ene em 





FLORIDA 

MIAMI—-ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 S. E. 2nd St. Modern 
high class family hotel catering to refined clientele. 
blocks from down town. W. Earle Spencer, Manager, 


FREEEEII 7729 





ST. AUGUSTINE——-HOTEL BENNETT. 
hotel, delightful rooms and location. 
plan. Business and tourist clientele, 


Leading bay front 
American- European 





HOTEL HILLSBORO 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
300 Spacious Rooms 
Standard be ~ ‘Round Rates 


om 
$2.50 Single—$5.00 Double 
S. W. LILLIOTT, Manager 
Rotary Meets Tuesdays 12:15. 











GEORGIA 

ATLANTA——-ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel, A. J. Crocy, 
Manager. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Monday, 12:30. 


SAVANNAH——-HOTEL DE SOTO. 3053 rooms with beth and 
shower. South's most ding hotel. R ble rates. 
Chas. G. Day, GM, Dancing. Swimming Pool, RM Mon., 1:00, 


WLINOIS 
AMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 


3000 OUTSIDE ROOMS OUTDOOR DANCING 
RECREATION GROUNDS BATHING BEACH 


P. J. Weber: Res. Mer 
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(RM) Rotary Meets; (S) Summer; (W) Winter. 


ILLINOIS— (Continued) 





[HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


for over twenty-five years 


Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 








KANSAS 








| WICHITA 





ence KANSAS 


ROTARY MEETS MONDAY at 12:15 


ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, Mezzanine Floor 


LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS—-ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 


guests. Direct Dinkler Hotels. John J, O'Leary, Vice- 
Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. RM Wed., 12:15. 
MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS——-HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with bath; 


3 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from either depot. 
Neil R. Messick, General Manager, RM Friday, 12:15. 
MISSOURI 


REST where 
TT 7101 @) & 





NEW YORK 


Overlooking NEW YORK'S Only Private Park 


HOTEL 
GRAMERCY 
PARK 




















HOTEL ee 
ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York 


A MILTON HOTEL 
Dean Carpenter, Gen, Mgr. 


Near to every place you 

want to go in New York 
Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50 
DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 








NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO 0. HENRY. 300 rooms. A modern hotel 


designed for comfort. Direction: Dinkler Hotels. Leon 
Womble, Mgr Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Mon., 1:00, 
OHIO 

CINCINNATI HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnat!’s largest. 1000 


Restaurants and some guest rooms air- 
RM Thurs., 12:15. 


rooms— 1000 baths 
conditioned. Randall Davis, Gen, Mgr. 











ing because I know Mr. Schultz pe 
sonally and several years ago we had 
him show some of his motion picture 
taken on the Potawatomi reservation 

a community meeting of Potawatomi 
Indians. It may interest you to know 
that Mrs. Schultz likewise shares 
husband's interest in our Indian peo} 
and is serving as a district chairman 
Indian Welfare for the Kansas Federa 
tion of Women’s Clubs, in which ca 
pacity she is doing excellent work, so | 
am told by Mrs. Bruce, who is the Stat 
chairman of Indian welfare for 
Kansas Federation. 

Though I am now president of t 
local Kiwanis Club, I spent six yea 
as a member of the Holton Rotary Club 
and still boast of my perfect-attendanc 
record during all that time. 


‘Clamsteam, Not Clambake’ 
Insists F. A. MILLEetT, M.D., Rotaria 
Physician 
Greenfield, Massachusetts 

I have just looked over the picture: 
and account of The Clambake at Re 
Bank [THE Rotarian for July]. Being 
a native “Cape Codder,” I have got to 
take exception to what you call a “clan 
bake.” It is definitely not a “bake,” 
but a “steam.” 

A clam “bake” is cooked in the ground 
on hot rocks covered with seaweed and 
the whole thing covered up air tight 
clams, lobsters, chicken, corn, ete. The 
taste of a clam baked in this fashion i 
no more like a steamed clam than gin 
gerale is like a highball. 

If our brothers of Red Bank hav 
never tasted a real bake, have the 
come to Cape Cod and we'll show them 
one. 


‘Here’s a Real Clambake’ 

Says Ropert F. Firz, Rotarian 

Spice Manufacturer 

Revere, Massachusetts 

I do not wish in any way to minimize 
the good time that my brother Ro 
tarians had in Red Bank, New Jersey, 
eating clams and lobsters [The Clam 
bake at Red Bank, Tue Rorarian for 
July]. I do, however, take exception to 
the fact that they called it a clambake 
because from the pictures it was any 
thing but that. While I haven’t any 
pictures, I will try to describe to you 
a real old-fashioned New England clam 
bake. I can’t describe the aroma, but, 
believe me, you do not need any hard 
work to give you an appetite if you 
are breathing the air anywhere near a 
“bake.” 

First you make a base of several flat 
rocks, the area of the base depending 
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THE RIGHT ADDRESS 
known cround the worid 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 


FLOYD E. RUSH, 
Manager 
















MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. ‘The South’s Finest—One 
of America’s Best,’’ 625 rooms with bath, downtown loca- 
tion, air-conditioned. RM Tues., 12:15. 
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on how many you are going to feed. 
Then you build a fire on these rocks 
that should burn for two and a half to 
three hours. Then you rake off the fire, 
leaving only the hot ashes that have 
filled the cracks between the rocks. 
Now you are ready to proceed with the 


cooking. First you place a 6- to 8-inch 
laver of wet rockweed on the heated 
rocks (rockweed is a plant that grows 
along the shore of the ocean). On this 
you place your lobsters and sweet po- 
tatoes and corn, if they are in season. 
These you cover with another layer of 
rockweed. Now it is time to wet the pile 
down with a couple of pails of salt 
water. This produces steam and the 
cooking has begun. Now on the top 
place the clams, then cover the whole 
pile with a canvas and continue to keep 
soaking with water. In about 15 min- 
utes the canvas will be so hot you can- 
not touch it. The clams which are at 
the top of the pile will be ready to 
eat in about 45 minutes, and by the time 
you have stuffed yourself with the 
sweetest of all sea food, the lobsters 
and other things will be done to perfec- 
tion. That’s a clambake! 

I feel sure that if you ever breathed 
deep the aroma that floats from the 
steaming pile and ate heartily of food 
cooked in its own natural juices, and 
seasoned with the steaming rockweed, 
you would have to give the clambake 
prize to New England. 


‘They Were Sailfish’ 
Corrects CLirrorD A. Ives, Rotarian 
Secretary, Ives Ice Cream Co. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Let me correct your August ROTARIAN 
account of our fishing at Acapulco, 
Mexico [Scratchpaddings, page 48]. It 





“THEY were sailfish”"—and here’s the proof. 


is quite evident that The Scratchpad 
Man is not a fisherman. Had he been 
he would have known flying fish do not 
bite. What we caught were sailfish [see 
cut] 

It may be well to mention the sailfish 
are the five that are hung up. The 
other two in the foreground are Mrs. 
Ives and myself. 


‘Don't Mention Dolly and Trout’ 

By Cuas. C. Finn, Rotarian 

Metal-Works Executive 

Seattle, Washington 

I have just read So We Tickled Their 
Bellies!, by William Trufant Foster [THE 
Rotarian for July}. It sounded com- 
pletely false [Continued on page 66] 
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New Higher Pay 


for the 


Army! 








NEW PAY 


SCALE 


IN ADDITION TO CLOTHING, FOOD, LODGING, MEDICAL AND DENTAL CARE, 
AND LIBERAL RETIREMENT PRIVILEGES 





Starting 

Base Pay 

Master Sergeant ricabanaties 
or First Sergeant | $165.00 
Technical Sergeant 135.00 
Staff Sergeant . . 115.00 
Sergeant .... 100.00 
Corporal .... 90.00 
Private First Class 80.00 
PN. wt 75.00 


Monthly Retirement Income After: 
20 Years’ 30 Years’ 
Service Service 
$107.25 $185.63 
87.75 151.88 
74.75 129.38 
65.00 112.50 
58.50 101.25 
52.00 90.00 
48.75 84.38 








IN ADDITION TO COLUMN ONE OF THE ABOVE: 


20% Increase for Service Overseas. 
50% Increase if Member of Flying or Glider Crews. 
5% Increase in Pay for Each 3 Years of Service. 





Highlights of Regular Army Enlistment 


1. Enlistments for 142, 2 or 3 
years. (One-year enlistments per- 
mitted for men now in the Army 
with 6 or more months of service.) 


2. Enlistment age from 18 to 34 
years inclusive (17 with parents’ 
consent) except for men now in 
Army, who may reenlist at any age, 
and former service men depending 
on length of service. 


3. A reenlistment bonus of $50 
for each year of active service since 
such bonus was last paid, or since 
last entry into service, provided re- 
enlistment is within 90 days after 
last honorable discharge. 


4. Up to 90 days’ reenlistment 
furlough with pay, depending on 
length of service, with prescribed 
travel allowance paid to home and 
return. for men now in the Army 
who reenlist within 20 days. 


5. Consult Army Recruiting Offi- 
cers for other furlough privileges. 


6. Mustering-out pay (based upon 
length of service) to all men who 
are discharged to enlist or reenlist. 


7. Option to retire at half pay 
for life after 20 years’ service—in- 
creasing to three-quarters pay after 
30 years’ service. (Retirement in- 
come in grade of Master or First 
Sergeant up to $185.63 per month 


for life.) All previous active federal 
military service counts toward re- 
tirement. 


8. Benefits under the GI Bill of 
Rights assured for men who enlist 
on or before October 5, 1946. 


9. Choice of branch of service 
and overseas theater (of those still 
open) on 3-year enlistments. 


Listen to “Warriors of Peace,” 
“Voice of the Army,” “Proudly We 
Hail,’ Mark Warnow’s Army Show, 
“Sound Off,” and Major Football 
Broadcasts on your radio. 


URGE THE FINEST YOUNG MEN 
YOU KNOW TO 


ENLIST NOW 


AT THEIR NEAREST 
U. S. ARMY RECRUITING STATION 


GOOD {0B FOR YOU 


U.S. Army 


CHOOSE THIS 
FINE PROFESSION NOW 
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—~ the comfortable fit of 


the STACY-ADAMS shoes 
at COES AND STODDER. 


KEEPS TEETH CLEAN 
Revelation Tooth Powder 
assures clean, attractive 
teeth always... Use it 
faithfully ...A gentle 
and effective cleanser. 
Recommended 
by dentists 
generally... 
IN ALL-METAL 
CANS. Original 
flavor retained. 











On sale 
everywhere. 
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SINCE the earliest days of Rotary 


the importance of regular attendance 
has beer ecognized as a prime requ 

e to e welfare and progress of a 
Rota ( » and the development ot 

All membe (excepting honorary) in 
good standing in the Club on the da 
f the regular meeting must be counted 
i present or absent, and attendance 
must be evidenced by the member's 


being present for at least 60 percent 


rf the time devoted to the regular 
neeting, either at the member’s Rotary 
Club or at another Rotary Club. 


Attendance may be “made up” by 
ittending the regular meeting of an 
other Rotary Club on any of the six 


days immediately preceding the day 
of absence, on the day of absence itself, 
or on al of the six days immediately 


following 

There are various ways of stimulat 
ing bette ittendance One Club, for 
example, keeps its record bolstered by 
sending a notice to each absent mem 
ber after its weekly meetings, stating 


Credit for attendance may be se 


cured b ittending the meeting of any 
tther Rota Club before next Thurs 
1a\ 

Why not call up some of the other 


ibsentees listed below to go with you 
ind help bring our attendance to nor- 
nal? 

Che following members were absent 
at the last meeting:” (the names of 
absentees are listed alphabetically; also 
he names of near-by Clubs, and the 
day and hour of meetings). 

Some Clubs attendance- 
eminder cards which list the necessary 
facts, so that members who are unable 
» attend the home Club meeting can 
ceep their records intact. The remind 
ers are frequently of calling-card size, 
ind sometimes include a map showing 


provide 


the location of near-by Clubs. 

Many Rotary Clubs find that carrying 
the reminder data in the Club bulletins 
is helpful; and one Club has found that 
it keeps its members ever mindful of 
their attendance obligations by carry- 
ing a series of questions and answers 
on attendance in its Club publication 

Perhaps one of the best motivators 
is a program carried on by one of 
the big-city Clubs. It arranges to have 
yne or more automobiles available at 
its meeting place on the days that 
near-by Clubs are in session, so that 
any member desiring to “make up” is 
assured of both company and transpor 
tation Incidentally, the use of this 
scheme has enabled this Club consist 
ently to keep its attendance high. 








If you want further opportunity to 
“read Rotary in Spanish, you will 
find it in Revista Rortartia, Rotary’s 
magazine published in that language 
4 one-year subscription in the Amer- 
icas is $1.50 











DESDE los primeros dias de Rotary 
la asistencia metodica ha sido reconoci 
da como requisito indispensable al bien 
estar y progreso del Rotary club y a 
desarrollo de sus socios. 

Todos los socios del club, excepto los 
honorarios, que estén al corriente en 
sus obligaciones en la fecha de la reu 
nion ordinaria deberan contarse como 
presentes o ausentes, y la asistencia 
sera contada cuando el socio esté pre 
sente por lo menos el 60 por ciento del 
tiempo dedicado a la reunion ordinaria 
bien sea de su propio Rotary club, bien 
de cualquier otro. 

La asistencia puede “pagarse” asis 
tiendo a la reunién ordinaria de cual- 
quier otro Rotary club durante cual 
quiera de los seis dias inmediatamente 
anteriores al de su ausencia, 0 el mismo 
dia o durante cualquiera de los seis 
inmediatamente siguientes 

Existen varios medios de fomentar 
una mejor asistencia. Un club, por 
ejemplo, mantiene alto su porcentaje 
mediante el envio de una nota a cada 
uno de los socios ausentes, después de 
la reunién semanal, en que dice: 

“Usted puede obtener que se le acre- 
dite su asistencia asistiendo a alguna 
reunion de cualquier otro Rotary club 
antes del proximo jueves. 

“:Por qué no invita a algunos de los 
otros socios ausentes, cuyos nombres 
aparecen abajo, a acompanarlo, y nos 
ayuda a elevar a un nivel normal nues- 
tra asistencia? 

“Los siguientes socios faltaron a nues 
tra ultima reunién: (se dan por orden 
alfabético los nombres de los socios au- 
sentes y los de los clubes cercanos, con 
el dia y hora de reunion).” 

Algunos clubes suministran tarjetas 
recordatorias en que se detallan los da- 
tos necesarios para que los socios que 
no puedan asistir a la reunién de su pro- 
pio club estén en aptitud de mantener 
intacta su asistencia. Los recordatorios 
suelen ser en tamano de tarjeta de vi- 
sita, y algunas veces incluyen un mapa 
que muestra la ubicacién de los clubes 
cercanos. 

Muchos Rotary clubs encuentran util 
publicar la informacién recordatoria en 
el boletin del club; y un club ha com- 
probado que sus socios tienen siempre 
presentes sus obligaciones de asistencia 
mediante la publicacién de una serie de 
preguntas y respuestas sobre asistencia 
en su boletin. 

Tal vez uno de los mejores estimulos 
es un plan puesto en practica por un 
club de una gran ciudad. Tiene disponi- 
bles uno o mas automdéviles en el lugar 
de reunién los dias en que celebra se- 
sién algtin club cercano, para que cual- 
quier socio que desee “pagar” su asis- 
tencia cuente con la seguridad de com- 
pafiia y medios de transporte. Entre 
paréntesis, este plan ha capacitado a 
dicho club para mantener constante- 
mente su bandera de asistencia izada 
muy cerca de la punta del mastil. 
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The United Nations: Now a Going 
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OnCEUES Of YOU UABALIE Voces” woe 


Presenting This Month 


A ONETIME col- 
league of Sigmund 
Freud and editor of the 
posthumous works of 
Tolstoy and Dostoevsky, 
RENE FULOP-MILLER 
studied medicine, then 
shifted to writing. His 
historical novel Raspu- 
tin, The Holy Devil 7 
(1928) shot him to Filop-Miller 
world eminence; and his Triumph Over 
Pain (1938) won him the silver plaque of 
the Congress of Anesthetists. He was 
born in Caransebes, Rumania, now lives 
in Croton-on-Hudson, New York. 

As Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions, TRYGVE LIE is the 
world’s watchman, a 
position to which he 
came with a “recog- 
nized talent for negoti- 
ating.” He was elected 
president of a branch 
of the Labor party in 
Norway at 16, and Sec- 
retary General of the 
party at 23. During the 
Walker war he was Norway’s 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

J. J. WALKER, managing director of a 
mechanical-engineering firm in Johannes- 
burg, Union of South Africa, was Gover- 
nor of District 55 in 1941-42 and 1942-43, 
and has served on two international Com- 
mittees: Postwar (1944-45) and Aims 
and Objects (1945-46). 

An author and public 
speaker for 25 years, 
Percy H. WHITING is an 
ex-newspaperman and 
executive. He is an in- 
structor and managing 
director of the Dale 
Carnegie Institute. 

Secretary of Rotary 
International for Mid- 
dle Asia since 1939, Bryant 
HERBERT W, BRYANT was a founder mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Bombay. He 
served the YMCA in England, India, and 
Burma for more than a quarter of a 
century. 

The photo for this month’s cover is by 
LILLIAN GREEN (from Publix). 

—THE CHAIRMEN 
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Photo: Rotarian J Reinbold, South Hills, Pittsburgmh, Pa 


yo VIEW in this photo the creation of a new dance step. It has no name 

. . . but “The Double Dare" or "The Tucson Tango” will do. It was like 

this: Some weeks back Rotarians of Magdalena, Mexico, invited Rotarians 
of Tucson, Arizona, to come down and help them celebrate a national holiday. 
The Tucsonians went . . . and never had a heartier day in their lives. It began 
with a reception, went on to a parade, led out to beef-barbecue in a grove, 
moved to a professional ball game, and closed with a dinner in the host Club's 
quarters. But back there at the noon barbecue the master of ceremonies 
called on his fellow members to sing, play the guitar, or dance—and would 
los Americanos like to join in? As an answer, the lariat-looping Magdalenan seen 
here leads a Tucsonian through what he termed a "native dance." Anyway 
everyone had fun and Mexico and the United States seemed a little closer. 
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Why Am 


By J. J. Walker 


Rotarian, Johannesburg, South Africa 


Le FELLOW I meet every 
morning in the bathroom mirror 
has a most depressing habit of 
questioning my motive in nearly 
every good thing I contemplate. 
When I first became a Rotarian, 
he left me rather severely alone, 
but when I began to take office as 
an active Rotarian, he pulled me 
up sharply and demanded, “Why 
are you a Rotarian? What is a 
Rotarian, anyway?” 

My first answer was negative. 
I am not a Rotarian simply be- 
cause some good friend wangled 
a classification which I might be 
invited to fill. 

I am a Rotarian, first, because 
I believe in fellowship, I told him; 
because I need fellowship. Men 
do not enjoy living alone. We 
need friends. All that is best in 
a man comes out when he real- 
izes that he has won the right to 
be called “friend.” 

Every good thing in life has 
come to us by the inspiration of 
some sort of fellowship. The 
poets and musicians are said to be 
lonely men, but even they cannot 
express their poetry and music 
without fellowship. You cannot 
enjoy anything unless you share 
it. The greatest need of the world 
is understanding friendliness; and 
that starts in the hearts of men. 
At the heart of every man there 
is a desire for friendly under- 
standing. 

Rotary has given me scores of 
friends. What a treasure! To be 
known as “J. J.” to 100 men of my 
own Club and to scores of others 
in the District is in itself more 
than sufficient reward for any 
service I may render. 

Secondly, Rotary offers that 
unique feature which makes serv- 
ice the motive of living. I submit 
that if engineering is your classi- 
fication, then you will be a better 
engineer because you are a Ro- 
tarian. The reason will be that, 
as a Rotarian, you look upon en- 
gineering not merely as a means 
of making a living, but as a means 
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| a Rotarian? 


The author has many reasons—but the first is 
that, like all men, he has a need for friends. 


of serving. You will freely and 
gladly place your ability at the 
service of your fellowman and 
that service will be above self. 

Some Clubs find difficulty in 
stressing the importance of Voca- 
tional Service, but in his individ- 
ual capacity the true Rotarian 
finds his greatest opportunity for 
service within the sphere of his 
vocational life. 

Third, the Rotarian moves out 
into the larger circle of service 
within and on behalf of the com- 
munity. He accepts responsibil- 
ity for the welfare of his brother 
man within the community and 
places his service—maybe _ spe- 
cialized service—at the disposal 
of the community. That is per- 
haps the genius of Rotary—the 
use of individual abilities for serv- 
ice within the community. 

The Rotarian finds himself giv- 
ing thought to the underpriv- 
ileged and to an examination of 
the causes of poverty and suffer- 
ing, so that, in addition to the 
alleviation of distress, he can con- 
tribute something toward the re- 
moval of its causes. 

Within this field there are great 
areas of service open to every 
class of business and professional 
men. There are numerous oppor- 
tunities in every municipality, 
and Rotary has a wonderful con- 
tribution to make in the building 
of our communal life. 

Fourth: once a Rotarian has ac- 
cepted the idea of community of 
interest—if he honestly tries to 
love his neighbor as himself—if 
he seeks to demonstrate that 
friendly understanding of the 
other fellow’s problem—there can 
be no boundary line separating 
those whom he will serve from 





Guest 


those who have no call upon him. 

It is thus only a step forward 
from Community to International 
Service. But how difficult the ex- 
pression of our ideal when we 
take that further step! Indeed, 
long before you reach that imag- 
inary line that separates commu- 
nity from international interest, 
you find yourself challenged. 
Time and again you will be asked, 
“Where does Rotary stand in its 
Fourth Object when war cuts 
adrift all the bonds of friend- 
ship between people of different 
countries —even people of the 
same country? 

“How can you still claim that 
Rotary advances international un- 
derstanding, goodwill, and peace? 
How can you pretend to work for 
those ideals when every symbol 
points to international misunder- 
standing, illwill, and conflict?” 


Tue answer to these questions 
is not easy—but let it be said that 
there was never a time in the his- 
tory of the world when men of 
goodwill and understanding were 
more needed than today. This is 
Rotary’s greatest task and great- 
est opportunity. 

How significant that one of 
the first things done by dicta- 
tors was to close down the Rotary 
Clubs, banging the door against 
any expression of goodwill, be- 
cause no war can be successful 
amongst people of goodwill! 

But these obstacles are like the 
detours on great highways. They 
are rough, troublesome, require 
careful driving, but they are only 
temporary. You cannot kill the 


soul. You can prevent a man 
from aiming at the stars, but he 
will still look upward. 
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MR. LIE (pronounced Lee) 

U. N. Secretary General. 
(Left) Benjamin Cohen, the 
Assistant Secretary Gener- 
al for Public Information; 
Santiago, Chile, Rotarian. 


ders Kale 


Tes United Nations is entering have found their ultimate re- 


its second year and out of the con- 
fusions and uncertainties which 
inevitably followed its creation 
and the end of the war is emerg- 
ing a clearer view of the problems 
and vicissitudes that confront 
mankind, chief among which is 
securing of the peace so many mil- 
lions of people died to maintain. 
Coéperation, sacrifice, and the 
indivisibility of effort were things 
that came to be taken for granted 
by the peoples of the nations 
united in the struggle against 
fascism and Nazism. During the 
war those things seemed natural 
and right. Now we are embarked 
upon an even greater struggle: 
namely, the fight for a lasting 
peace (a crusade against the re- 
surgence of the evils inherent in 
the economic, political, and ideo- 
logical forces which in the past 


course in wars). We are again or- 
ganizing the machinery with 
which, it is to be hoped, men will 
govern their relations with each 
other in years to come. 

The United Nations organiza- 
tion is still in its formative stage; 
one might say it should always be 
in a formative stage because it 
must be constantly aware of chang- 
ing conditions and ready to meet 
them. As the second Assembly 
meets in New York this month, 
the general outlines of the organi- 
zation are reasonably clear and de- 
fined. We shall know definitely 
where we are headed even 
though the route may not be 
mapped or the destination visible 
at first glance. 

Pessimists have repeatedly as- 
serted after the end of every war 
and at the beginning of new con- 





flicts that mankind never learns 
anything from experience. But 
there is no denying that people 
who are living today were taught 
many things during World War 
Il. Most of all it taught us the 
complete interdependence of all 
peoples of the earth. The soldier 
in Leningrad or Stalingrad could 
not have kept his city from falling 
into the hands of the enemy with- 
out the help of the workers in De- 
troit, Michigan, and Manchester, 
England, who in turn were saved 
by the Russian soldier from Nazi 
invasions of their cities. The Brit- 
ish soldier depended on the under- 
ground fighter in Norway and 
France, who in turn knew that a 
victorious England was the only 
chance for a liberated Norway and 
a free France. The war taught us 
that the pin points on the map 
with strange names were real 
places, as close to us as the house 
next door, and the people who 
lived and died in these places with 
strange names were indeed our 
brothers and sisters. 

As I have already written, the 
task we are now engaged in is per- 
haps even greater than the ones 
we have completed. Winning the 
war was one thing, a very concrete 
objective that men and guns and 
ships and airplanes and explosives 
could reach and eventually ac- 
complish. Men and women who 
day by day realized that their very 
lives depended on their ability to 
work together did not quibble 
over real or imaginary differences. 
The danger that confronted them 
was too real; they touched it and 
felt it. We should not be deceived 
in thinking that today things are 
different just because guns are no 
longer firing nor bombs dropping. 
The urgency to work together still 
exists; our common welfare de- 
pends upon our ability to codp- 
erate. 

The United Nations organiza- 
tion will have its problems, its dif- 
ferences, and its conflict of opin- 
ions. That is the very nature of 
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democratic institutions, and the 
United Nations is certainly a dem- 
ocratic institution. But open de- 
bate of differences and the airing 
of controversies are not signs of 
weakness. Ability to resolve dif- 
ferences peaceably, in the light of 
publicity, constitutes one of the 
strengths of world organization. 
Today we have the choice between 
a strong United Nations or the 
possible destruction of our civili- 
zation. Today, one year after San 
Francisco, it is the duty of states- 
men and the common people 
everywhere to understand the 
other fellow’s view, to sacrifice 
some of their personal and nation- 
al prestige on the altar of inter- 
national solidarity. 

It was more effectively to ad- 
vance this purpose that the United 
Nations was created. Conceived 
in the crucible of war, the organi- 
zation came to life at the London 
Assembly. Now it is developing in 
the atmosphere of a _ country 
where freedom has always been 
cherished as a real ideal. 

The United Nations organiza- 
tion is not a negative institution, 
charged only with assuring that 
there shall not be war. Its value 
lies in its positive aims. To assure 
an enduring peace, in its widest 
sense, the existing as well as the 
potential causes of war, or con- 
troversy and strife and interna- 
tional unfairness, must be re- 
moved. The aim of the United 
Nations, like that of a doctor, is 
to keep the world well, in addition 
to seeking to alleviate existing ills. 

The United Nations must un- 
dertake a vast amount of solid, 
long-term work in the field of eco- 
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nomic and social reconstruction 
and improvement throughout the 
world. Unless it can make a go 
of this positive work, it will be dif- 
ficult to prevent war. It would 
also be failing to take advantage 
of the greatest opportunity that 
the men and women of the world 
have ever had. 


All people bear a responsibility 
in this task, and especially those 
who are leaders in their com- 
munities or countries. Only with 
their active support can the United 
Nations carry out its duties, duties 
which have been entrusted to it 
by these same people through 
their Governments. 

Since the United Nations was 
established in New York, the at- 
tention of most people has been 
focused upon the doings of the 
Security Council. This _ body, 
which is in continuous session, has 
been dealing with some rather 
controversial questions. But the 
fact that the permanent members 
of the Security Council have not 
always agreed should not be taken 
overseriously. Where there are 
conflicting interests there will be 
disagreement; if there were no 
such conflicts, there would be no 
need for an organization such as 
the United Nations. The main 
function of the Security Council is 
to solve all these conflicts peace- 
fully, and if disagreement threat- 
ens to endanger peace, to take the 
necessary measures to ensure that 
there will be no war. It provides 
a world forum, a sort of expanded 
town-hall meeting where all situa- 
tions and disputes can be venti- 
lated in public. 

This is a great step away from 
the old secret diplomacy and a 
great step toward an open and free 
discussion of all international 
grievances. A free exchange of 
information, ideas, and facts be- 
tween the peoples of all nations 





and their leaders is the very life- 
blood of the United Nations’ work. 
The paramount duty of the United 
Nations is to work out agreement 
where opinions differ. This was 
possible during the war; it is pos- 
sible, and even more necessary, 
now. When the great leaders met 
at Teheran, Yalta, or elsewhere, 


the first question people asked 
was: “Have they agreed?” After- 
ward one asked what was agreed 
upon. All Knew that agreement 
Was necessary to win the war. 
The success of the Security Coun- 
cil in its work will always depend 
on the common will to find agree- 
ment between both the small and 
the greater powers and especially 
the Great Powers. 

While the primary task of the 
Security Council is to prevent war, 
the over-all duty of the United Na- 
tions as a whole is, as stated be- 
fore, to promote peace. The Presi- 
dent of the United States put the 
case succinctly when he said re- 
cently: 

The danger of war will never be 
completely wiped out until the eco- 
nomic ills which constitute the roots 
of war are themselves eliminated. To 
do that we must achieve the kind of 
life—material, cultural, and spiritual 
—to which the peoples of the world 
are entitled. To that objective we must 
all dedicate our energies and re- 
sources. 

That sums up the positive aim 
of the United Nations, which was 
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JOHN G. WINANT, United States delegate 
to the Economic and Social Council. He was 
U. S. Ambassador to Britain from 1941 to 
1946, was twice New Hampshire's Governor. 


not created for today, or tomor- 
row, or the next ten years, but for 
the next 50 and 100 years. If 
peace can be maintained for a cen- 
tury, then the chances for per- 
petual peace will be indeed good 
There is a close connection be- 
tween the peace problem and the 
economic and social conditions of 
countries of the world. While the 
Security Council may draw the 
headlines, the Economic and So- 
cial Council is doing unspectacu- 
lar, but highly important, spade 
work on entrenchment against the 
universal causes of wars. Its 
jurisdiction is immense, and _ in- 
volves directly or indirectly al- 
most every peaceful activity of the 
human race. 

Under the jurisdiction of this 
Economic and Social Council are 
several commissions, such as those 
on Narcotic Drugs, Unemploy- 
ment, Transport and Communica- 
tions, the Status of Women, etc 
One commission of particular in- 
terest, which is a distinctly new 
departure in international codp- 
eration, is the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights. Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt has been appointed its chair- 
man. 

The Commission on Human 
Rights, in the words of M. Henri 
Laugier, Assistant Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations for 
Social Affairs, is “a new and great 
thing in the history of mankind.” 
It will seek to establish an inter- 
national organization for defend- 
ing what are considered the in- 
alienable rights and dignity of 
man, in a world which has seen, 
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twice in one generation, the spirit- 
ual values accumulated by human 
effort through centuries ravaged 
and trampled upon. Through it 
the United Nations will be in- 
fluential in defining violations of 
human rights within a _ nation, 
which constitute a danger to peace 
and security. Had there been 
machinery for combating the evils 
of Nazism, fascism, and war mon- 
gering in the past, the world 
might never have been forced 
through the agonies of World 
War II 

An important part of the con- 
structive work of the United Na- 
tions is vested in the Trusteeship 
Council. It is recognized that 
there never will. be real peace in 
the world so long as fellow human 
beings are deprived of the right 
to develop freely and progressive- 
lv toward well-being and _ self- 
government. The germ of liberty 
lies in every human heart, and as 
long as liberty is lacking there will 
be fuel for future conflicts. The 
Trusteeship Council, which in- 
herits many of the responsibilities 
of the Mandates Commission of the 
old League of Nations, will face up 
to the task of making freedom and 
liberty truly universal. The peace, 
freedom, economic well-being of 





all people, as well as the recogni- 
tion and promotion of all basic 
human rights, regardless of politi- 
cal opinions, religion, race, or: 
frontiers, are indivisible. Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s famous pronounce 
ment can aptly be paraphrased to 
apply to the United Nations: “The 
world cannot long endure half 
slave and half free.” 

The first purpose of the trustee- 
ship system as stated in the Char- 
ter is “to further international 
peace and understanding by elimi 
nating the causes of unrest among 
nonself-governing peoples.” = [n 
the Declaration about nonself- 
governing territories all members 
of the United Nations have given 
a solemn undertaking regarding 
their administration of any and all 
territories “whose people have not 
yet attained a full measure of self- 
government.” They agree “to en 
sure with due respect for the cul- 
ture of the peoples concerned 
their political, economic, social 
and educational advancement 
their just treatment, and thei: 
protection against abuses.” They 
also agree “to develop self- 
government, to take due account 
of political aspirations of the peo- 
ples, and to assist them in the pro- 
gressive [Continued on page 60) 


United Nations Week 


(Any Week in September, 1946) 


THE General Assembly of the United Nations has been called 
the "Town Meeting of the World." When it convenes in New 
York on September 23, it will have for consideration many sub- 
jects of vital interest to Rotarians. Your international Board 
of Directors recommends using ‘that important occasion for 
a full Rotary demonstration of the high purposes of the 
Assembly." We urge, therefore, that Rotarians everywhere 
stimulate interest in the meeting of the General Assembly. 
Let us further the efforts of the United Nations to maintain 
peace, develop friendly relations between nations, and 
achieve international codperation. This is an excellent pro- 


gram of International Service. 


, 
President, Rotary International 
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is By Amos O. Squire 


Physician and Author 


HE fields of science which we represent have 
an important contribution to make toward the bet- 
ter adjustment of man’s interpersonal relationships 
as a social and spiritual being.” 

So spoke Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon-General of 
the United States, in keynoting the first World 
Health Conference in New York City, of which he 
had just been elected president. He went on: 

“A basic problem is that man should learn to live 
in harmony with his fellows—in his family, his 
community, his State, and his world. This is the 
elementary basis for world friendship and peace. .. . 
And remember that sick and starving people do not 
make the peace or keep the peace.” 

Here, it seemed to me as Rotary’s official “ob- 
server,’ was an application of the Fourth Object in 
a manner I had not heretofore thought of. This was 
a program, I felt, in which Rotary would be keenly 
interested. 

It is a delightful and heartening experience to 
watch public-health experts from 67 countries work 
with Rotary zeal to lay the foundations of a new 
international organization for improving health in 
every part of the world. 

The Conference opened June 19 in the Henry 
Hudson Hotel in New York City, but after a few days 
it moved to Hunter College, temporary headquarters 
of the United Nations. On the second day a resolu- 
tion was passed permitting official observers to par- 
ticipate in the discussions. Naturally, this heightened 
the thrill for us observers in the weeks that followed. 

A brief review of developments leading up to this 
Conference might be helpful to those who may be 
hazy about how this new World Health Organization 
(WHO) fits into the United Nations picture. A 
proposal that an international health organization 
be formed to function under the Economic and 
Social Council (ESC) of the U. N. was made by the 
delegations from Brazil and China at the original 
U. N. Conference in San Francisco. In adopting the 
proposal the ESC appointed a technical preparatory 
committee to draft an agenda for this Conference 
and to draw up principles to be used as a basis for 
writing the WHO constitution. This committee met 
in Paris, France, last March. 

This Conference is not pioneering new trails in 
international codéperation in the sense that some 
other U. N. agencies are. In the field of health the 
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UNITE 


How health experts of 67 nations met in 
New York to launch a body called ‘WHO.’ 


ONETIME prison 
doctor at Sing 
Sing, the author 
is medical exam- 
iner of New 
York's Westches- 
ter County, Past 
Rotary Director. 


nations of the world have worked together in friend- 
ship and mutual respect for more than 40 years. 
Groups like the League of Nations Health Organ- 
ization, the Office International d’'Hygiene Publique, 
and the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau prove that 
on matters of health international coéperation is a 
success. 

It seems to be the consensus of delegates to this 
Conference that the activities of these various organ- 
izations eventually be transferred to WHO. In this 
way these established programs will continue under 
the coérdinating direction of one central body. 

While these older activities will go on, WHO, as 
discussed here, envisages a new and bolder approach 
to the problem of international health. Formerly 
the emphasis was on preventing the spread of 
disease from one country to another. This resulted 
in a quarantine system under which travellers 
sometimes were inconvenienced by being required to 
spend up to 40 days in isolation before being allowed 
to enter a country. 

The health experts who are creating WHO realize 
that in an age of jet planes, this is an outmoded 
system. They realize that quarantine barriers no 
longer are effective in preventing the spread of 
disease. Germs do not respect boundaries, and epi- 
demics anywhere in the world threaten every other 
land. Therefore they propose to go to the source 
of disease, wherever it may be, controlling and pre- 
venting it right at its origin 

Moreover, these health experts are united in the 
knowledge that today germs alone are not respon- 
sible for the world’s diseases. They agree that mal- 
nutrition, which underlies so much il! health, must 
be eliminated wherever it exists. They are partic- 
ularly anxious to bring medicine and 
its related sciences to bear upon the TAY, 
problems of mental and emotional ill R j j 
health, for they are aware that sick U Otcnon) 
minds in one part of the world are “kyot 
as menacing [Continued on page 61) bode 
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Photo: Bob Burke 


JACK HINES, Cleveland, Ohio, Ro- 
tary Chorus leader, tuning up for 
his part in a gay ‘90s program. 


W..... Owen C. Cash, who is 


an attorney in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
called in a few male friends for 
some old-fashioned home singing, 
back in 1938, he started some 
thing! He was irked by the cater- 
wauling with 19th-hole overtones 
that passed for singing, and said 
so plainly. 

“Let’s do it right—old barber- 
shop style!” he said. Or maybe 
those aren't his exact words. Any- 
how, Tulsa newspapers sensed a 
good story, and did it up so blithe- 
somely that the Associated Press 
heralded it to the world. Over 
night, Cash was a national figure. 
Phone calls, telegrams, and let- 
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Like harmony? Enjoy letting your voice rumble 
and soar with others? Then read this article 
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By Ralph Sharp 


Member, Rotary Club of Detroit, 
Mich.; also SPEBSQSA 





ters in bales came to him, all 
sounding this keynote: “We want 
to be Barber Shoppers too!” 
That’s the way SPEBSQSA 
began. And those initials, let it 
be known, do not stand for a su- 
perdooper new governmental 
agency, but for the Society for the 
Preservation and Encouragement 
of Barber Shop Quartet Singing 
in America. 

Why the “Barber Shop” part? 
Well, be it known that in the lush 
and gay 90s of American history, 
when travelling salesmen called 
drummers “beat the bushes” of 
city and hinterland for business, 
ofttimes they became lonely. So 
they hied to those then exclusive 
retreats of masculinity fancifully 
known as tonsorial parlors. 
There good fellowship pre- 
vailed—and voices blended 
in furbelowed harmony. 

Cash remembered those 
good old days when drum- 
mers from Kansas City and 
St. Joe dropped in on his 
home town, then in Indian Terri- 
tory. His heart twitched with 
nostalgia as he recalled the dulcet 
strains, mingled with the pun- 
gent scent of hair tonic that used 
to be wafted by evening zephyrs 
when day was done from the ton- 
sorial parlors of his youth. And, 
he has discovered to his amaze- 
ment and complete delight, that 
in this he is like thousands of 
other men. 

That is why SPEB etc., has 
moved across North America with 
the velocity of a prairie twister. 
Men everywhere take to it—in 
small towns and in the big cities 
which Strickland Gillilan once 
defined as “large coagulations of 
homesick country people.”’ Today 
more than 200 chapters are dis- 
pensing harmony—or maybe by 


the time this will appear in print 
the number will be 300. Or 500 

Anyway, some 12,000 — let’ 
make it 15,000 for rounder num 
bers’ sake—men are Barber Shop 
pers. Naturally—because breathe 
there a Rotary Club that doesn’t 
sing!—many of them are Rota: 
ians. 

Take Elmira, New York, for ex 
ample. Here 28 of the 47 SPEB 
SQSA members are also Rotari 
ans. Seven Rotarians at Albion, 
Michigan, are Barber Shoppers 
If you enjoy statistics like these, 
look in on Allegan, Michigan; 
Clayton, Missouri; Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, 
Illinois; or—well, why string thi 
out? 

But I should get in here, some- 
how, that Rotarian Melvin Mc- 
Kay, who is Mayor of Rock Is- 
land, [llinois, is one of our ardent 
harmonizers. Also Rotarian Ralph 
L. Carr, of Denver, former Gov- 
ernor of Colorado. Also Rotarian 
Warren Piper, of Chicago, and 
Edward J. Kelly, who is Mayor of 
that town. Also Bing Crosby. And 
maybe this is the place to men- 
tion that our secretary, Carroll P. 
Adams, who holds forth at 18270 
Grand River Avenue, Detroit 23, 
Michigan, has been a wearer of 
the cogged-wheel button. 

We Barber Shoppers, as you 
may have sensed, have a pretty 
profound conviction that singing 
is good fun and shouldn't be clut- 
tered with pizzicatos, allegros, 
and andantes. On the other hand, 
we think singing is more than 
opening the oral orifice and let- 
ting sound thunder forth. We 
stress close harmony with loud 
and soft tendrils of melody that 
lace the air with sweetness. 

Harmony, good he-man_har- 
mony, doesn’t come by accident. 
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No, sir. It takes practice and then 
quite a bit more practice. But 
once a neophyte’s spine tingles 
with the indescribable and ineffa- 
ble thrill of discovering his own 
voice rumbling or soaring with 
others in a sweet concord of sound 

well, we can count on his at- 
tending meetings regularly, 


whether they be monthly, fort- 
shtly, or weekly! 

Close harmony is the thing! 
People get more enjoyment out 
of harmonious chords than they 
do from words, even melody and 
rhythm. Rich vowel sounds should 
fall on the accented notes of the 
melody. You can’t play “S” or “R” 
on your vocal chords any better 
than you can on a violin or piano. 

In the classic style of barber- 
shop singing, four voices do it un- 
accompanied. The lead (second 
tenor to you) carries the melody; 
the top (first tenor) consistently 
sings above the lead; the baritone 
ranges all over the musical land- 
scape, sometimes nudging the top 
tenor; and the bass thunders 
along in steam-roller manner. 

Rules of time, expression, 
and word theme are fre- 
quently disregarded. Usu- 
ally there is one harmoniz- 
ing chord on each melody 
note, although in most 
numbers several “swipes” ‘ 

barber-shopese for | 
chords—revolve around 4 
one melody note, while the 
1udience, if true barber 
shoppers, beam and evoke male 
noises of supreme delight. 

A typical chapter meeting starts 
out with “a pick-up four” trying 
a bit of this or that. After the 
gang finally has arrived in force, 
we have ensemble singing led 
by a conductor, usually from 
printed song arrangements. Then 
organized quartettes go to work. 
Next comes a brief business meet- 
ing—the briefer the better, of 
course, for the gang is always 
eager to make up catch-as-catch- 
can fours for the rest of the eve- 
ning. By midnight even the most 





* A series on Sweet Adeline and the 
other old favorites in THe Rorarian, No- 
vember, 1945, to April, 1946. 
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9% around the wards and sing to bed- 
ridden patients. 

No fly-by-night fad is this bar- 
ber-shopping. Four times in 16 
months the main auditorium of 
the Detroit Masonic Temple, 
which seats 4,600, was jammed 
for quartetting. Grand Rapids fills 
its 5,100-capacity Civie Auditor- 
ium annually for its Great Lakes 
Invitational. Chicago last year 
put on an extra afternoon per- 
formance in its huge Civic Opera 
House to accommodate those who 
wanted to hear Barber Shoppers 
contend for acclaim. Cleveland’s 
Public Auditorium, seating 8,000, 
was filled for the Society’s annual 
International Quartette Contest. 

We like to sing. No use going 
psychological about it, because we 
don’t, but there’s nothing like ; 
part-singing to wash away the 
tensions and strains of a busy day. 

We Barber Shoppers haven't 
talked about it much, but I am 
wondering if someday soon the 
“A” part of our name won’t have 
to be changed to “W,” standing 
for “World.” Already we have 
chapters in Canada, and I suspect 
when the lusty singers of Lanca- 
shire and Wales—and their kin- 
folk around the globe—hear about 
SPEBSQSA, they are going to 
want in too. 

That’s the way our Rotary 

r spread, you know. 


inveterate addicts to harmony are 
homeward bound. They are, after 
all, busy business and professional 
men, and tomorrow is another day 
at the office or shop. 

What do they sing? Well, the 
repertoire—that’s a fancy word 
that ought to come ‘in somewhere 
—of the average SPEBSQSA 
chapter will include old favorites 
you'll find in Songs for the Rotary 
Club. Several of these were de- 
scribed recently in these columns 
by our fellow Barber Shopper, 
Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, you will re- 
member.* Then we raid college 
glee-club songbooks. And, of 
course, we have a growing crop 
of our own original compositions 
written for close harmony. 

We sing for fun—but not alone 
for our Own amazement. Our 
quartettes and choruses are fre- 
quently called upon to perform 
for civic, philanthropic, service- 
club, and other groups. They have 
been especially popular in veter- 
ans’ hospitals because they re- 
quire no cumbersome musical 
equipment and so can move 
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“THE MISFITS” of Chicago, 1945-46 international cham- ' 
pion quartette of SPEBSQSA—Cy Perkins, Pete Buckley, 

Art Bielan, Joe Murrin (front). All are businessmen ex- ’ 
cept Murrin, who is a Chicago police-force lieutenant. i 
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SINCE 1929, when he was 30, Chancellor Hutchins has 
headed the University of Chicago and has introduced many 
reforms based on his “liberal” educational philosophy. 





DUCATION, like industry, is well along in re- 
r turning to a peacetime basis. But unlike in- 
dustry, its reconversion is a return to the pre- 
war basis; by and large, the same old product, 
resulting from the same old attitudes, and justified 


with the same old slogans, is the program. If any- 
thing, the mistakes of the past are being intensified. 

Certainly this appraisal is true of the fundamental 
and persistent notion that education should be prac- 
tical, in the sense that it is technical training that fits 
for a job. It is true of the parallel and related mis- 
take of higher education, the specialism which pro- 
duces experts in a narrow field, but uneducated in 
all other areas of human knowledge. Now voca- 
tionalism and specialism are not the only defects of 
American education, but-they are worthy of the at- 
tention of every enlightened American at this time, 
for if they could be eliminated, education and the 
country would be much better off. 

Many honest, industrious, and earnest people are 
engaged in vocational education, disinterestedly de- 
voting themselves to what they conceive to be the 
best education of their students. Nevertheless, vo- 
cational education is a fraud. It is a fraud on the in- 
dividual and an even worse fraud on the country. 
It is a fraud on the individual because it deprives 
him of his rights as a free man. It purports to teach 
him how to do the work that will enable him to exist, 
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but not to live. It aims no higher than a form of 
slavery, because it is training in its lowest form. It 
teaches him forms and routines, ignoring even the 
reasons for the forms and routines. The forms and 
routines may change, and in a country of rapidly ad- 
vancing technology, such as the United States, they 
do change suddenly. The citizen who has only voca- 
tional training then is stranded, pecause he has not 
been given the means of adapting himself to the 
change. 

Bécause vocational education is not concerned 
with principles, with understanding, with reasoning, 
the vocationally trained individual lacks the re- 
sources he should have merely to work. /,This failure 
of vocational education is conceded by many of its 
defenders, whose answer to criticism is that they ac- 
tually are not teaching vocational subjects at all, but 
are sponsoring a curriculum which includes such 
studies as history, English, or the cultural réle of the 
machine. What they are saying is that the excel- 
lence of their work is in proportion to the amount of 
liberal education it provides, } 

What is also fraudulent about the whole process is 
that education cannot do the job of vocational train- 
ing with the same effectiveness as industry. Amer- 
ica’s experience in the war was a convincing demon- 
stration of this superiority of industry to train for 
its own purposes. Millions of men and women, and 
even youths, were trained in factories to do jobs, or 
parts of jobs, with such rapidity and effectiveness 
that the volume of production overwhelmed the 
country’s enemies. The specialists in techniques are 
the industrial managers, not the educators. If the 
managers can provide the training, the educational 
system should not waste its time in poor imitation 
of industry’s performance. 

Even if the educational system could train for vo- 
cational purposes better than industry, it should not 
do so. Education has a more vital purpose than 
training to make a living. It should be concerned, as 
I have already indicated, with enabling the individ- 
ual to live, with benefit to himself and his nation 
The only education that equips the student to live 
as a free human being and a citizen is liberal educa- 
tion. There is no other instrument for this purpose. 
The family cannot do it, even if it wanted to; the 
church cannot do it, for at best it can but expound 
moral values to those who have the capacity to grasp 
them as a result of their education. 

Men can live full and good lives only if they have 
been given the education to achieve their full intel- 
lectual powers, so that they act on reason and under- 
standing, rather than prejudice and emotion. Voca- 
tional training is concerned [Continued on page 62] 
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Equip Youth for Actual Life 


— Francs. k. bacon 


|| or more are going to school than ever 
before. The colleges are overwhelmed with return- 
ing veterans, while the number of high-school grad- 
uates clamoring at college gates is greatly increased. 

The increase of high-school enrollment in the 
United States from 200,000 in 1890 to 6,600,000 by 
1940 (estimated drop of about one million by 1944) 
is an astonishing phenomenon. But secondary edu- 
cation for all American youth is yet to be realized. 
In 1940 about 30 percent of the youth of high-school 
age were not in school. That that percentage will 
continue to diminish until approximately all youth 
between the ages of 15 and 19 are in school seems 
a reasonable prospect. 

In any consideration given to the broad aspects 
of public education in any country, it is well to re- 
member that going to school has become a matter 
of tremendous social concern; and that education, 
not so long ago a reservation for the intellectually 
endowed or the well-to-do, is now the ordinary ex- 
pectation of all citizens, common or uncommon. 

It has become a universal practice for business 
and industry to require their employees to be high- 
school graduates and to offer some salable skills in 
return for jobs. Increasingly the world of business 
is looking for young people who have combinations 
of specialized training and general education in ad- 
vance of the high school. 

Now, this great upsurge of education within the 
past 50 years has not come accidentally, but rather 
because of strong convictions on the part of or- 
dinary citizens. Public education has overcome 
many obstacles in its long and thrilling rise, includ- 
ing taxpayers’ associations, religious opposition, 
vested concepts of both political and educational 
aristocracy, and plain ignorance. 

No question would seem more pertinent than the 
one which asks: what is the source which inspired 
citizens to the conviction that public education must 
become the birthright of all? Has this great driv- 
ing force been created by the magnificent appeal of 
the humanities or of the classic stories of literature, 
or of the dynamic power of ancient books? 

It would be truly comforting to one who is fond 
of these items to affirm that the broad expansion of 
modern education is the result of the powerful drive 
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A KANSAN by birth, Dr. Bacon is principal of the famed 
Evanston (Ill.) high school, an active Rotarian, and a 
writer and lecturer on problems of school administration. 


ot the time-honored cultural imperatives. No, in 
truth it must be said that these cultural forms, as 
clothed in mediaeval vestments, have declined as 
modern education has surged forward. This does 
not mean that culture in its broad and most mean- 
ingful sense has declined. Quite the contrary. In 
newer forms and manifestations culture has grown 
as a corollary of educational extension. 

It is difficult, no doubt, for the erudite crusader 
who sees education only as a way of traditional 
“sweetness and light” to accept the salient fact that 
the great growth in education has been largely im- 
pelled by the twin desires of economic gain and 
social betterment. The people have become con- 
vinced that education pays both economically and 
socially, and whether it be for good or ill the evi- 
dence seems to support their conviction. 

Universally, parents have sought high-school 
graduation and looked eagerly beyond to college 
doors in the ardent hope that their children would 
gain an economic and social place superior to that 
of their parents. 

The four out of 100 American youth who went to 
high school in 1890 were highly selected. They came 
largely from the privileged classes. These students 
were intellectually inclined by nature and condi- 
tioned to academic adaptation by selective environ- 
ment. For them abstract learning, which constituted 
the major emphasis of the [Continued on page 64) 
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F...: Y-THREE years ago I 
made my first public speech. 

Some doubt exists in the minds 
of competent authorities whether 
or not it was the worst speech 
ever delivered by anybody any- 
where—the all-time international 
low! Anyway it was bad enough 
to satisfy me. I swore off making 
speeches. . 

I stayed “off” for 18 years. Then 
one day the boss called me in and 
said, “Percy, I have been invited 
to speak on customer ownership 
before the National Electric Light 
Association. I have written the 
committee that I never speak in 
public, but that you will be de- 
lighted to do it.” 

Never was more lie told in less 
words! 

That speech nearly killed me— 
but I made it. 

In the ensuing ten years I made 
more than 3,000 speeches—not be- 
cause I wanted to, but because I 
couldn't conveniently get out of it. 
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“DELIVER your talk with enthusiasm.” 


What happened to me 
is likely to happen to 
any one of you. Just as 
soon as you 
somebody of even the 
slightest importance, 
you are called on to 
make speeches. 

When the call comes, 
you can do one of three 
things: 

1. Get up and babble 
and burble and blunder 
through a talk, perpe- 
trating what Mark 
Twain called “a speech 
well calculated to make 
any sober hearer 
ashamed of the human 
race.” 

2. Lie out of it. (Be 
frank, now: how many 
speeches have you wrig- 
gled out of by prevarica- 
tion? ) 

3. Make a good speech. 

If you make a good speech, it 
isn’t because you were born a 
good speaker—it is because you 
have bothered to learn how to 
speak in public. 

Samuel W. Reyburn once said, 
“Readiness for opportunity makes 
Opportunity comes 
by accident often, but readiness 
never does.” 

How do you get ready for this 
speaking opportunity that is 
bound to come to you? By prac- 
tice—but not by practice alone. 
Most people think that practice 
makes perfect in public speaking 

that you will eventually become 
an orator if you follow the advice 
that Edward Everett Hale gave to 
an aspirant: “Any time anybody 
is fool enough to ask you to make 
a speech, you be fool enough to 
make it.” 

This advice was well-meaning, 
but misguided. If you follow it, 
you will practice your faults until 


become 


for success. 





Sooner or later you may get the call—so 


learn these ABC’s of public speaking. 


By Percy H. Whiting 


Managing Director, Dale Carnegie Institute 


you become perfect in your fault 

What you need, if you are to im 
prove, 1S someone to correct you: 
speaking blunders — immediately, 
after you make them. 

Maybe your wife will supervise 
your practice. William Jenning 
Bryan’s did, with good effect—but 
she was a teacher of elocution 
Maybe some friend is competent 
to do it—and willing. Or you can 
go to any one of a_ thousand 
schools of public speaking. 

How do you go about making a 
successful speech, once you have 
had some supervised practice’ 
Well, to get to the point quickly 
Public speaking is merely bigger 
and better and brighter conversa- 
tion. So all you have to do is: 

[. Get an interesting speech. 

Il. Deliver it effectively. 

How do you get a speech? Well, 
here are some suggestions: 

1. Select a subject you have 
earned the right to talk about. 
How do you “earn the right to 
talk” about a subject? Either by 
knowing a great deal about it or 
by feeling very deeply about it. 
Don’t think that the subjects you 
are entitled to speak on will not 
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“DON'T read your talk. Why? 
Nobody who ever heard a talk 
read would ask that question!” 
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A. C. Ben- 


interest an audience. 
son wrote in substance, “If the 
dullest person in the world would 
say sincerely what he thought 
about his life, about work and 


love, religion and. emotion, he 
would make a fascinating speech.” 

Everybody has at least one 
great speech in him. 

For example, one of the stu- 
dents in a class I belonged to 
years ago was a particularly color- 
less and unanimated speaker, who 
made one dull talk after another. 
He seemed to have no great 
knowledge of any subject and no 
deep feelings. One day, when his 
wife came to class, we asked her 
what made her husband mad. She 
answered, ‘““He seldom gets mad at 
anything, but try him on the sub- 
ject of women walking on his feet 
in subway trains.” 

At the very next session we 
were talking impromptu on sub- 
jects drawn out of a hat. He drew 
the subject, “Women walking on 
men’s feet in subway trains.” 
Quite a coincidence, I thought— 
and I ought to know because IJ hid 
that subject under the sweat band 
of the hat—and pulled it out for 
him myself. Anyhow that man 
made that night the only good 
speech of his career—because he 
talked on a subject on which he 
had earned the right to talk. 

2. Work hard and long on your 
talk. The beginner usually under- 
estimates the time it takes to pre- 
pare a talk. He figures he can pre- 
pare a 30-minute speech in half an 
hour. Gentlemen, it can’t be done! 


Illustrations by 
Don Herold 








For a brief period I did research 
work with Dale Carnegie in pre- 
paring his broadcasts. We found 
that it took us, on an average, 60 
man-hours to prepare a broadcast. 
And the running time of the 
broadcast was 1142 minutes. In 
other words, it took 313 minutes 
of research and writing time to 
prepare one minute of broadcast. 

“I can’t give this much time,” 
you say, “every time I’m asked to 
make a speech.” 

No, and you don’t have to. One 
good speech will last the average 
man a lifetime. So just spend a 
lot of time preparing one good 
speech—it’s probably all you will 
ever need. 

“Suppose I’m asked to speak on 
some other subject,” you say. 
“What do I do then?” 

This is quite simple. You start 
on the subject you were requested 
to talk about—then gradually 
work over to your regular speech. 
Every speaker does that. You 
are seldom discovered and never 
punished. 

Haven’t you sat in Rotary meet- 
ings, listening to a talk, and sud- 
denly come to yourself and asked, 
“How did that man get going on 
that subject? It isn’t what he 
started talking about at all.” The 
answer is that he has quietly 
switched from the subject he was 
asked to talk about, to the one he 
wants to talk about. You didn’t 
get up and complain, did you? No- 
body ever does. After all, what 
difference does it make what a 
man talks about as long as he is 
interesting? 

Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
once asked what he would charge 
to make a speech. He replied, 
“My charge is $150 if I select the 
subject and $250 if the committee 
selects the subject—and in either 
case you get the same speech!” 

3. Make your speech interesting. 

How do you make your speech 
interesting? I often wonder! I can, 
however, give you the one great 
rule for being interesting: Use 
plenty of examples. 

A speech without examples can 
be profound, but not popular. 

In fact, some speakers get their 
examples first, then write their 
speech around them. For instance, 
Mark Twain, in a speech he made 
at Barnard College in 1906, said, 
“When I was coming up in the 
car with the very kind young lady 














“WORK hard preparing one good speech.” 


who was delegated to show me the 
way, she asked me what I was go- 
ing to talk about. I said I wasn’t 
sure. I said I had some illustra- 
tions and I was going to bring 
them in, but that I hadn’t the 
faintest notion what they were go- 
ing to illustrate.” 

Mark had the right idea—if you 
have some good examples, you 
can usually work a good speech 
out of them. If you can’t find inter- 
esting examples, just don’t make 
the speech. It will inevitably fail. 

Now as to the matter of deliver- 
ing your speech: here are some 
suggestions: 

(a) Overcome fear. How? “Cour- 
age comes from having done the 
thing before,” says Emerson. “Do 
the thing you fear to do and the 
death of fear is certain.” 

Speak often enough and you ac- 
quire courage—and there is no 
other way, so don’t be ashamed 
to be afraid when you first face an 
audience. If you are not afraid un- 
der these circumstances, see a 
psychiatrist, because you are 
probably crazy. Any normal per- 
son is badly frightened when he 
stands up to make his first speech. 

Adults making their first 
speeches in public-speaking 
classes are often unable to remem- 
ber their own names. Once at an 
opening session of one of our 
classes a man fainted. Frequently 
it is necessary to assign two men 
to hold up a girl while she makes 
her first speech. 

(b) Don’t read your talk. Why 
not? Well, nobody who ever heard 
a talk read would ask that ques- 
tion! Write out your talk, if you 
must, work it over, cut out about 
nine-tenths of what you have 
written, throw away what you 
have written and start all over 
again, then cut out some more, 
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talk it over with your friends, re- 
write it once more, cut out a lot 
more, Then when you are ready 
to make your speech, tear up the 
manuscript and go to the plat- 
form with a few written notes 

You take many kinds of chances 
if you depend on a written speech. 
For example, a friend of mine, 
then treasurer of the largest man- 
ufacturing company of its kind in 
the world, was assigned the job of 
speaking at the opening of a new 
plant. The meeting was to be held 
in the open air. This man decided, 
since the occasion was so impor- 
tant, to read his speech. When he 
was about half through his talk, a 
gust of wind blew the notes all 
over the county. Since he was de- 
pending entirely on his written 
speech he was in a terrible predic- 
ament. People who heard the 
talk say that the part he read was 
dull—the part he improvised was 
live and interesting. 

(c) Deliver your talk with ani- 
mation and enthusiasm. 

Measles are not more contagious 
than enthusiasm. If you have en- 
thusiasm, the audience is almost 
certain to catch it. Equally, noth- 
ing is much more contagious than 


[If you talk with enthusiasm, 
your audience will like your 
speech—even if it isn’t very good. 
This was brought out once at a 
banquet of a group of Dale Car- 
negie classes in New York. 

One of the features of this ban- 
quet was a contest for the pre- 
pared-speech championship of the 
semester. One of the contestants 
was a Swede—that is, he had been 
born in Sweden, but had been 
brought up in the United States 
and, under ordinary circum- 
stances, spoke quite as good Eng- 
lish as you and I. But when he 
got excited, he would relapse into 
a brand of pigeon-Swedish that 
could not be understood either by 
a pigeon or a Swede. In this con- 
test he did get excited. I sat with- 
in 20 feet of him while he talked 
and in his entire speech I under- 
stood just two words he said—two 
words that he repeated over and 
over. One word was “Carnegie” 
and the other was “bull’’—and 
whether there was any connection 
between the two I don’t know to 
this day. What I do know is that 
when the audience got ready to 
vote, almost to a man it voted for 
this Swede, of whose speech it had 
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THIS IS the Wiley B. Rutledge system to keep speeches short. He's Associate Justice of 
the U. S. Supreme Court. Rising to speak, he casually lights a cigarette. Without puffing it, 
he holds it until it burns his fingers. That's the sign that ‘‘time’s up.” Then he sits down. 


a lack of enthusiasm—and your 
audience can catch that, too— 
which may not be fatal to them, 
but it is to the speaker. Says 
Bulwer: 


The clear harangue, and cold as it is 
clear 
Falls soporific on the listless ear. 
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understood just two words. I don’t 
know why, but I believe the lis- 
teners said to themselves, “A talk 
delivered with that much anima- 
tion must have been a_ good 
speech, even if we could not un- 
derstand it’—and they gave him 
the championship. 





(d) When you stand in front of 
an audience, don’t make distract- 
ing motions or display distracting 


mannerisms. 

This rule was brought home to 
me quite clearly one time at a 
monthly meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New 
York. The speaker that day was a 
prominent commercial banker. On 
his vest this man wore one of the 
largest gold watch fobs in the 
world. By stroking the short chain 
from which it hung, he could 
make that fob wind up and un- 
wind with amazing speed. In 
about five minutes the most dis- 
tinguished commercial audience 
in New York was too busy count- 
ing r.p.m.’s to know or care what 
the man was saying. 

(e) Don’t tell funny stories. 

Yes, I know others do—but you 
don’t know how many years they 
spent learning how—or how much 
funnier they would be if they 
didn’t tell them. 

The chances are always at least 
100 to 1 that you can’t tell a funny 
story well. You are probably in 
the class of people Stephen Lea 
cock used to tell about who “re 
member the fun they got out of a 
story, but forget the point.” Don't 
risk it—it is better to be dull than 
to be pitiful. 

(f) Be brief. Irvin S. Cobb once 
said, ‘“‘ No speech can be entirels 
bad if it is brief enough.” 

Here are some suggestions for 
making your speech brief: 

1. After you write your speech 
kill the first few paragraphs. This 
is a magic rule for getting a good 
start. Never begin a speech in the 
beginning—begin in the middle 

2. After you write your talk, go 
through and cut out at least half 
the words. 

3. Work hard on your talk. Any 
fool can write a long speech, but 
it takes a wise man to cut it short. 
“To write short, think long.” As 
Albert J. Beveridge once said, “If 
you don’t strike oil in the first two 
minutes, stop boring.” 

4. Remember, when you can't 
think of any more examples, your 
speech is over. 

5. Memorize your ending. Lord 
Palmerston once said, “The 
speaker must know the ending of 
his speech or he will never be able 
to sit down.” 

6. When you are about half 
through your speech, stop. 
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News notes gleaned at 
35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill., U.S.A. 
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President to India. Plans are shaping up for Rotary visit of President Dick and 
Mrs. (Louise) Hedke to South Europe, Near Middle Asia as far as India this Autumn. 
India, Burma, and Ceylon now have 69 Clubs, seven Districts. Prospects for rapid 


AUIS 





extension are prime. 

Paul at Onekama. Paul P. Harris, Rotary Founder, and "Bonnie Jean" summered as 

sual in Michigan, quietly. Paul, though seriously ill last Winter, feels better now, 
1 interest in Rotary is still vital (see page 12, August issue). 

Busy Board. Heavy agenda marked July meeting in Chicago, Ill., of new RI Board. 
See page 55 for important decisions. 

Committees. New Executive Committee of RI Board: President Hedke, Chairman; 
Directors Bolte, Spain, and Warren, members. For other RI Committees see page 57. 











Wrong Note. President provoked prolonged chuckle in Chicago recently. Told 
Rotarians he had spoken to a Club at length on need for more Vocational Service. 
" ... and after I had finished I had a feeling, somehow, that I had not done a very 
good job because a Rotarian came up to me and said, 'Dick, you know, I'm very much 
interested in singing, too.' " 

OPAtunity. In same speech, President noted obligation of Rotarians "not to take 
advantage of a situation which might develop" when price controls go. Talked to 
USA Rotarians, but point of individual responsibility of businessman holds especially 
true of all Rotarians—Sydney to Zurich, Chicago to Chungking. 

Senior Actives. RI Board favors making senior active membership mandatory for 
Club members admitted after adoption of any such legislation, optional for those ad- 
mitted before. 











1947 Convention. To be held in San Francisco. City of Golden Gate already laying 
elaborate plans.... Remember 1938? Also 1915? 

Rio in 1948? Perhaps. Luther H. Hodges, of New York, N. Y. (Chairman 1948 
Convention Committee), and C. Reeve Vanneman, of Albany, N. Y. (Chairman North 
American Transportation Committee), now making survey of Rio de Janeiro. Will 
report to Board at January meeting. Final decision then to be made. 

Vital Statistics. New Rotary year started (July 1) with 5,828 Clubs in some 
70 countries or geographical regions, 280,000 members. Last year 411 new Clubs in 
35 countries admitted to RI; 119 of these "reestablished" in Europe and Asia. First 
new Club of 1946-47: Cambridge, New Zealand, born July 1. 

Atlas Puzzler. Know where the Bahrein Islands are? Should if you're going to 
keep up with Rotary. Board has approved extension there.... Look in Persian Gulf, 
off coast of Iran. 

















Committee Meetings. Here is tentative September—October schedule: 





Rotary, Founcethams,... os. cds: aces Rew eae eees Sept. 2-4 
Institutes of International Understanding..... Sept. 5-7 

ee ne re ee ee Sept. 25-26 
Executive Committee of the Board.......... -...sept. 27-29 
Council of Past Presidents. ..........:5-dsseen Sept. 29 to Oct. 4 
Convention (in San Francisco)................. Oct. 28-31 


Adios, Howard: If everyone who has enjoyed a Rotary Convention in past 19 years 
were to fling hat in air, 'twould be deserved tribute to genial, soft-spoken Howard 
H. Feighner, for he's man who staged them. But kudo he likes best is this from Paul 
Harris: "Rotary's contact man to many cities and countries. If by chance Rotarians 
outside the United States happen to think we are all like him, that will be quite all 
right." Howard joined RI staff in 1924 after serving San Francisco Rotary Club as 
Secretary, is now retiring to live there again. 
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N MIDDLE ASIA, where pow 

erful undercurrents in the tide 

of human history are in motion 
and the future tugs impatiently at 
the coattails of the present, Rotary 
stands on the threshold of a glori 
ous opportunity for expansion and 
service. 

In India and Ceylon, Rotary i 
more firmly entrenched than eve 
having more than twice as man 
Clubs and 150 percent more mem- 
bers than before the war. In Bur- 
ma, Malaya, North Borneo, Siam, 
and the Netherlands East Indie 
—all occupied during the war 
Clubs are re-forming with amaz 
ing celerity. 

In these countries Rotarians are 
emerging from internment with 
much deeper convictions of Ro 
tary’s worth and place in the Ori 
ent. Moreover, the war record o! 
individual Clubs in unoccupied 
territory has left an_ indelible 
impression, and the nationals of 
these countries are morally and 
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piritually receptive to Rotary’ 
I p 


though this may not be 
apparent to the Westerner. 
The Orient holds the key to the 


precept 
! I 


eadil\ 


future. Too few realize that peace 
in the world of tomorrow is bal- 
incing on the fulcrum of this re- 


gion. Here live four out of five 
people in the world, and they’re 
a rising tide of hu- 
that presages either great 
strife or enduring peace. When 
these people turn their thoughts 


aw ake now 


trom tear, food. and factionalism 

) an inspired nationalism—when 

yecome ‘“‘India-conscious’ 

nd “China-conscious,” the globe 
be profoundly influenced, 


not governed, by them. 


[India is in the forefront of this 
Irrepre ble march. She is deter- 
nined to be free. When she is 
free and her people are working 
ogether, nothing will stop her 


from becoming a 


great 
That’s where Rotary comes in, for 


Rotary 


power. 


destined to play an im- 


. tng 
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J. G. BHANDARI (hat on knee), former 
President of the Lahore, India, Rotary 
Club, discusses problems with a com 
mittee in the Club-adopted village 


portant part in India’s—and the 
Orient’s—development. 

For example, Rotary will re- 
mind these people that they are 
part of the stream of international 
traffic, that they cannot live by 
themselves, that international un- 
derstanding is imperative. Coun- 
tries can no longer be national 
They 
national, Rotary, with its inte. 
national background, will help 
bring people of different nations 
together on the common ground 
of goodwill and understanding. 

Rotary has had a spectacula 
growth in Middle Asia. Its early 
impetus came from the organizing 
mission in 1929-30 of James W 
Davidson, of the Rotary Club of 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada, Honor- 
ary General Commissioner of Ro 


only. must also be inter- 


tary International,* but several 
Clubs sprang up spontaneously) 
even earlier. The first was organ- 
ized in Calcutta in Septembe1 
1919, by R. J. Coombes of that 
city, who was interested in Rotary 
by a Grand Rapids, Michigan, Ro- 
tarian. India’s second Club was 
founded in Lahore in 1927 by a 
Calcutta Rotarian who was trans- 
ferred there. The Thayetmyo Club 
in Burma consisted of six mem- 
bers. In Malaya L. D. Gammons, 
a British Army captain who had 
seen Rotary in action in Detroit, 
Michigan, organized a Club in 
Kuala Lumpur.7 And in Java two 
Clubs, Soerabaja and Djokjakarta, 
were formed by G. Jh. Westenenk, 
President of The Hague Club in 
1927. 

James W. Davidson’s first stop 
in the Orient was Bombay, where 
he Jaunched a Club on March 19, 


*See articles by Lillian Dow Davidson 
in THe RoTarian, November, 1930, et. seq. 
See also the book Making New Friends, 
by Lillian Dow Davidson, published by Ro- 
tary International. 

+ See also Rotary Takes Root in Malaya 
by Richard Sidney, Tue Rorarian, July 
O27 


od. 


THIS BOYS’ hostel at Ipoh, Malaya, 
typified prewar Rotary activities. Sev- 
eral pictured here, including Cecil Rae 
(third from left, front), a Past Interna- 
tional Vice-President, died in camps. 
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By Herbert W. Bryant 


Secretary, Middle Asia Office, 
Rotary International 


1929. It was my privilege to be 
one of the charter members. Of 
the 38 charter members, 37 were 
Westerners. The one Indian, Sir 
Phiroze Sethna, proved that this 
was not a hollow honor, by later 
becoming District Governor. 

Westerners were chosen for the 
nucleus of the Clubs organized by 
Jim Davidson because he felt that 
under men whose traditions, cus- 
toms, and way of life were com- 
patible with those of the country 
where Rotary was born, the Clubs 
would be able to put down more 
permanent roots than if composed 
of members to whom these con- 
cepts and virtues were not tradi- 
tional. However, as Rotary ex- 
panded, it gradually caught the 
imagination of more and more na- 
tionals and became a greater and 
greater challenge to them until 
today the personnel of many Ro- 
tary Clubs is composed entirely of 
the nationals of the countries in 
which the Clubs are operating. 
And even in the very cosmopoli- 
tan Club of Bombay, which now 
has more than 200 members and is 
the largest single Club in ail Asia, 
60 percent of the membership is 
Indian and 40 percent is Western 
by nativity. 

At first this created problems 
that Rotary Clubs in some parts 
of the world do not have. For ex- 
ample, many Hindus are vege- 
tarians, some of whom are strictly 
orthodox. Clubs have ‘therefore 
found it necessary to provide 
vegetarian menus in addition to 
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Here’s the Story in Statistics 


India, Burma, and 


c—_ 
No. 
Districts Clubs 
- (Prov.) : 


the regular one. Then too, up- 
country members often felt ex- 
tremely ill at ease in their national 
dress when visiting city Clubs 
with their well-tailored members 
in Western attire. But these dif- 
ficulties are no longer insuperable 
obstacles. 

Across Middle Asia Jim David- 
son planted many little Rotary 
acorns that grew into the sturdy 
oaks of today. The table in the 
accompanying box presents a com- 
prehensive but quick picture of 
the phenomenal development of 
Rotary in this region.* As will be 
seen from this table, World War 
II engulfed all the Rotary Clubs 
in what were the 79th and 80th 
Districts. It also put five Clubs in 
Burma out of operation. But the 
war only seemed to spur further 
progress in India and . Ceylon, 
where all the ground lost in the 
other parts of Middle Asia was 
made up by the end of the conflict. 

As a result of this continued 
wartime expansion, the territory 
of India, Ceylon, and Burma was 


* See “* See also Servicing otory, Clubs in the 
Asia Region, THe RoTARIAN arch, 1939. 
+See these articles in THe Rotarian: 
Rotary: Bulwark of Fellowship, by Alex. 
O. Potter, June, 1941; Beggary in India, 
October, 1943; Calcutta =. Fight 
bg January, 1 944; Calcutta Remem- 
bers, by Fred B. Barton, November, 1944. 


Netherlands East 
Indies 


Malaya, Siam, and 
French Indo-China 


No. No. No. No. No, No. 
Mem. Districts 
235 


Clubs Mem. Districts Ciubs 
2 


454 «OI (Prov.) 3 bien 6 

562 1 8 ! 12 

1,476 1 10 I 25 

2,119 {All a inactivated by World War rt) 
230 60 


redistricted on July 1, 1946. Now 
there are a total of seven instead 
of four Districts in this area. 
Moreover, future prospects are ex- 
cellent, and if enough attention 
can be directed to the work of 
extension, we can double the num- 
ber of Clubs in this area within 
12 months. 

Under the handicap of war, the 
Clubs put up a record that will 
be hard to match in peace. One 
widespread activity was a war 
fund drive. In some Clubs many 
members pledged themselves to a 
monthly contribution, which was 
used for such purposes as serving 
tea, refreshments, and cigarettes 
to troops. Another project which 
won the support of many Clubs 
was the “Cheap Grain Shop” 
scheme. Acute food shortages de- 
veloped in those Provinces and 
States unable to grow their full 
requirements of food grains, send- 
ing prices up and depriving the 
poor of their basic sustenance. 
Consequently, the Government 
drafted a plan allotting each dis- 
trict a pro-rata share of available 
grain, which was brought in to 
needy districts and distributed 
through special shops at prices the 
people could afford The difference 
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MOHANDAS K. Gandhi arrives at a village adopted by the 
Rotary Club of Poona, India, to open a new road built by 
the villagers. Rotarians join in welcoming the Indian leader. 


between the selling and the mar- 
ket price was met by Rotary 
Clubs. 

Probably the most dramatic and 
far-reaching undertaking Rotary 
Clubs tackled during the war— 
and one that offers enlarged pos- 
sibilities in peace—was the ‘“‘adop- 
tion” of villages. This program, an 
example of what can be done to 
promote better urban-rural rela- 
tions, aimed at improving the 
health, education, and general 
welfare in blighted areas. Typical 
were the Poona, Bombay, and Co- 
lombo Club projects. The story of 
the latter is told elsewhere in this 
issue [page 39]. Poona “adopted” 
a near-by village, established a 
dispensary, and arranged for medi- 
cal aid for the sick, including a 
maternity hospital. The villagers 
built a feeder road to facilitate the 
marketing of produce. As a sensa- 
tional climax, Mohandas Gandhi 
opened and blessed the road in a 
never-to-be-forgotten ceremony. 

Bombay’s efforts were directed 
toward a squalid, odorous tanning 
village. Rotarians, in coéperation 
with the Bombay School of Social! 
Sciences, made an extensive sur- 
vey to learn what the health, sani- 
tary, and other living conditions 
were. Two students did all the 
field work, and the report of their 
findings, intended as a guide for 
other Clubs engaging in similar 
activity, is being published, the 
costs shared equally by the School 
of Social Sciences and the Rotary 
Club.* 
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Less fortunate 
than these Clubs 
were those in in- 
vaded portions of 
Middle Asia. Sub- 
jected to torture and 
indignities, Rotar- 
ians endured hard- 
ships too horrible to 
describe. Among the 
many who died of 
malnutrition and dis- 
ease in concentration 
camps were Past 
Governor Pieter van 
Hulstijn, and also 
Mrs. van Hulstijn, of 
Buitenzorg, Java, 
and two Past Gover- 
nors from Malaya: 
Colonel Cecil Rae 
(also a Past Second 
Vice-President of 
RI), of Ipoh, and C. 
R. Samuel, of Penang. 

The story of those lucky enough 
to live through this ordeal is just 
beginning to percolate through. 
Typical is the comment of one: “I 
have been stripped of all I pos- 
sessed, and beaten, imprisoned, 
and starved.” From Java the 
widow of a Past President of the 
Rotary Club of Batavia wrote: 
“My husband died after more than 
three years of internment, hunger, 
and dysentery. I never saw him 
again after the llth of May, 1942, 
and he lay sick in this town for 
months but I did not know, and 
even if I had known, I wouldn't 
have been allowed to see him.” 

Also from Java J. G. Kerlen, 
former Secretary of the Governor 
of the 79th District, wrote: “After 
two ineffectual efforts to kidnap 
me, | succeeded in arriving in Ba- 
tavia. | found my wife in the mili- 
tary hospital in rather poor condi- 
tion. I succeeded in getting a 
somewhat rickety house without a 
single piece of furniture, no gas, 
electricity, or closing doors and 
windows, but the roof wasn't too 
bad and there was a small water 
supply.” 

After their liberation, H. R. 
Cheeseman, President, and S. H. 
Peek, Vice-President, of the Singa- 
pore Club, reported to a ‘“Presi- 
dent of Rotary International’ 
whom they did not know: “Fifty- 
four Rotarians now in this intern- 
ment camp send you greetings. 


*See also Lahore Adopts a Village, b 
J. G. Bhandari, THe Rovrargian, June, 1942. 


Though ‘free’ so far as enemy dom- 
ination is concerned, it is not 
likely that we shall be out of camp 
for a little while yet; and then 
many of us will be dispersed to our 
homes abroad. But those of us 
who remain will do our utmost to 
rehabilitate Rotary in Malaya. . . 
“The camp was open to visitors 
two days ago, and we have been 
delighted at the manner in which 
our fellow Rotarians from outside 
have flocked to us, bringing gifts 
of food and other necessities, and 
showing in a thousand ways their 
solicitude for our welfare and the 
reality of Rotarian fellowship. . . . 
“Until the Gestapo descended on 
us on October 10, 1943, we held 
regular meetings in the Changi 
prison. Thereafter all such gather- 
ings, and even educational classes, 
were forbidden. . The mental 


torture arising from absence of 
knowledge of our loved ones has 
been great.” 

In a full report later, Rotarian 





JIM DAVIDSON, the man who sowed Rotary 
seed in the Orient. Many readers will re- 
call Mrs. Davidson’‘s articles on their trips. 


Cheeseman explained that until 
October 10, 1943, the Singapore 
Club sponsored all camp Rotary 
meetings, but that each repre- 
sented Club—Malacca, Seremban, 
Kuala Lumpur, Ipoh, and Penang 
—was host Club for a month in 
turn and for that period was re- 
sponsible for programs. “Our 
meetings helped break the mono- 
tony and strengthened morale,” he 
said. “Then in 1945 a few Singa- 
pore Rotarians risked the ban on 
meetings and met regularly to re- 
new planning (we felt 1945 must 
bring us near to the end). We felt 
that Singapore would have to be 
the starting point of renewed ef- 
fort.” 
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The fate of many Rotary Club 
records in occupied areas is sug- 
gested in this communication from 
Past District Governor Richard E. 
Holttum, of Singapore: “I fear 
that many records of Rotary Clubs 
in Malaya are lost, but I sent some 
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LONG prominent in East Indies Rotary af- 
fairs, Dr. H. Philippi helped reorganize the 
Bandoeng, Java, Club after his liberation. 


records of the District Governor 
and of the Singapore Rotary Club 
to be preserved as historical ar- 
chives in the Raffles Library. Ro- 
tarian publications were naturally 
suspect by the military police 
(who maintained a reign of terror 
everywhere) and it was not ad- 
visable to have them around.” 

Rotarians often lost contact dur- 
ing the occupation. On September 
11, 1945, Past President U Ba 
Win, of the Rangoon Club, wrote: 
“We have no news of Rotarian S. 
Chatterjie (Secretary of the Ran- 
goon Club). I last saw him nearly 
two years ago.” 

Then early this year Chatterjie 
himself reported: “The last meet- 
ing of the Club was held on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1942, and a few days 
later final evacuation came. I was 
the last nonofficial to depart, leav- 
ing behind all my own and all Ro- 
tary records. In August, 1942, I 
made my way back to Rangoon 
from the jungles of North Burma, 
where I had been stranded. I met 
with some of the old Rotarians and 
we discussed reviving the Club, 
but enemy military police began 
to investigate Rotarian activities 
and kept us under constant sur- 
veillance. For months I was ques- 
tioned daily, and though I was not 
tortured, I was much harassed.” 
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Though meetings in _ prison 
camps were forbidden, Rotarians 
found ways of circumventing reg- 
ulations. In Singapore they even 
kept minutes until discovered; 
then they resorted to subterfuge 
not so easily detected, such as 
holding meetings at mess and con- 
versing in Rotary language that 
was unintelligible to guards. For 
many, this underground fellow- 
ship was a crutch of encourage- 
ment that saw them through. 

Many Rotarians lost their 
homes, their possessions, and even 
their loved ones; yet one of their 
first thoughts upon being released 
was the reéstablishment of their 
Rotary Clubs. Mail in ever-increas- 
ing volume arrives with requests 
for pamphlets, back numbers of 
magazines, and other literature. 
These men, long separated from 
Rotary affairs, are anxious to 
know what’s been going on. They 
want to be brought up to date Ro- 
tarily. 

H. Philippi, first Honorary Com- 
missioner of the Netherlands East 
Indies (1930), who was interned 
in Java, is typical. When released, 
he took immediatesteps to re-form 
the Rotary Club of Bandoeng, 
where he was charter President. 
Two others are Richard Sidney 
and R. A. Haines, both of whom 


f Rotary Returns 
E to Rangoon 





Ls BURMA, Rotary’s resurgence 
from wartime oblivion began in the 
capital. On April 8, 1946, the Ro- 
tary Club of Rangoon was read- 
mitted to Rotary International. It 
was the first Club in the country 
to be rechartered since the RI 
Board of Directors dissolved all 
Clubs in the land in December, 
1943, following its occupation. 

To head the reéstablished Club 
as President, Rangoon Rotarians 
selected U Ba Win, shown in the 
accompanying photograph with his 
wife, whose Burmese name is Daw 
Saw Myint. Rotarian U_ Ba also 
was President of the Club in 1938- 
39. He has a long and illustrious 
record of public service. Before the 
war he was a member of the Burma 
House of Representatives. For 
many years he was councillor of 
the Rangoon Corporation. In 1939 
he was Mayor of Rangoon. Now 
he is an advocate of the High 
Court of Rangoon and is affiliated 
with many important social, educa- 
tional, and =, organizations. 

Rotarian Ba’s successor as 
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were instrumental in reorganizing 
the Singapore Club. Rotarian Sid- 
ney, who was in charge of the pre- 
war Rotary International office in 
Singapore, lost all his personal ef- 
fects, inclucing a large collection 
of fine books. Rotarian Haines, 
Past Secretary of the Rotary Club 
of Colombo, is now Secretary of 
the reéstablished Singapore Club 

Three Clubs—Singapore, | poh, 
and Rangoon—already have been 
rechartered. Including Bandoeng, 
nine other Clubs in Middle Asia's 
once-occupied area are operating 
and are awaiting clearance of 
necessary papers to be readmitted 
officially. These Clubs are located 
in Bangkok, Siam; Kuching, Sara- 

wak; Bandoeng, Java; and Pen- 
ang, Kuala Lumpur, Malacca, 
Klang, and Seremban, all in 
Malaya. 

All over Middle Asia Rotary is 
experiencing a rebirth. Men who 
spent long, painful years under 
the oppressive heel of a tyrannical 
conqueror are determined to light 
and keep burning the spirit of 
brotherhood and coéperation ex- 
emplified by Rotary. Middle Asia 
is marching into a period of tre- 
mendous developments, and Ro- 
tary is marching arm-in-arm with 
it, helping spur progress and 
growing with the region. 
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President of the Rangoon Club for | 
1946-47 is R. Nesbitt-Hawes,a Past | 
Director of the Club. k 
Mrs. Ba Win’s Rotary and civic ’ 
interests match her husband’s. She b 
was the first Burmese Rotarian’s — 
lady ever to attend a Rotary Con- | 
ference—the one in Colombo, Cey- 
lon, in 1939. She is honorary trea- 
surer of the Burmese Women’s 
League of Rangoon and a member 
of the managing committee of the 
Myoma National Schools for boys 
and girls. 
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to Shut-ins 


NE OF the blessings of the 
machine age is that, by a simple 
twist of the wrist, a family can 
convert its living room into a 
motion-picture theater where it 
can see itself as others see it—or 
view the wonders of the world as 
others have filmed them. Home 
movies are a young but growing 
hobby. 

Now comes word that that 
hobby has been steered into the 
lane of humanitarian service. It i 
bringing entertainment and edu 
cation and heightened hope to 
thousands of shut-ins. While this 
is happening largely in and 
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Movies Open World 


around St. Louis. 
Missouri, it could 
happen anywhere 





wherever any 
group—say, a Ro- 
tary Club—might 
take favorably to 
the plan and vote 
to put it to work. 
For it is a plan. 
\nd here is how it 
began and how it 
work 

Seventeen years 
ago a Miss Mar- 
jorie Lang, a 
promising medical 
student in Wash- 
ington University 
in St. Louis, suf- 
fered an illness 
which halted her 
One day a friend, Miss 
Susan Barnes, a staff member of 
the local Occupational-Therapy 
Workshop, was showing some 
films to her in her home, and 
afterward Miss Lang remarked 
that there ought to be an organi- 
zation which would show movies 
to shut-ins. Friends encouraged 
her, and soon, with a handful of 


Cal Cel 


enthusiastic people and borrowed 
equipment, a Volunteer Film As- 
sociation was formed. To date it 
has shown more than 8,000 films 
in home and hospital sick rooms 
“It is difficult for the average 
person to understand how much 
these shows mean to the shut-ins,” 
asserts Miss Lang, who, though a 
shut-in herself for the 17 years, 


MOVIES move this 
lad to smiles in his 
hospital wheel chair. 








CO-FOUNDERS Miss Lang (left) and Miss Barnes prepare to 
preview a picture. “Rummy,” Miss Lang’‘s pet, is a film fan 


conducts this service for others 
“but if they could witness the re- 
action of our patients, I am ce! 
ain they would understand. 

“For instance,” she says, “there 
is a chap of 25 who is bedfast and 
unable to speak. But at the end 
of a showing in his room, his eye 
register such gratitude as human 
lips could probably never express 
And when the show is over and 
the operators are leaving, he 
raises two fingers—which means, 
‘T’ll see you in two weeks. I know 
you won’t disappoint me.’ ” 

They won't. 

Complete charts are kept on 
each patient, recording his hob- 
bies, his reaction to different types 
of pictures, the proper length 
shows, and those which produce 
the best therapeutic results. 

The 125 operators who show the 
films receive no compensation ex- 
cept the gratification gained from 
their unselfish service, for one of 
the greatest values of the pro- 
gram is its means of reopening 
social contacts for the shut-ins 
and helping them make social ad- 
justments. 

Almost anyone can lend a hand 
in helping to fill this therapeutic 
“prescription.” 
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How Can 9 Help Schools? 


A Down-to-Earth Symposium Representing Canada, the U.S.A., Chile 


Use Personal Influence 
Says C. A Oulton 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 


Pinan the best way to 
summarize what Rotarians and 
Rotary Clubs can do to help 
schools is to quote 
from Lowell’s The 
Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal: “The gift with- 
out the giver is 
bare.” 

It is not somuch 
through money as 
through an out- 
pouring of person- 





A Past Director ae 
and Past Chairman al influence that 


of the Canadian . 
Advisory Commit We as Rotarians 


tee of Rotary In- 


ternational, he can supplement 
Koehn Jie the efforts of 
pag ae i. tae professional 

worker. Speaking 
of Canadian school systems, I’d 
say that there are five broad ways 
in which this influence can be ex- 
erted. 

1. Help Maintain High Stand- 
ards of Parenthood. The product 
with which the school works is a 
young child. The better the qual- 
ity of this product, the more satis- 
factorily can the teacher accom- 
plish his task. A good pupil is one 
who at home has acquired good 
habits and high ideals, and is hap- 
py because he is loved. This is 
parents’ responsibility. However, 
the tendency today is to assume 
that much of the traditional pa- 
rental duty can be transferred to 
others. This sometimes has disas- 
trous effects on the child. Let’s try 
to help by diffusing high ideals 
of home life and by advocating a 
painstaking upbringing of chil- 
dren. 

2. Support Intraschool Agencies. 
Outstanding groups such as Home 
and School Associations have been 
formed in some districts, but often 
they are supported only by 
mothers. Fathers, with their more 
varied experiences, can provide 
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different viewpoints if they will 
lend their support. Conversely, I 
think we must show the com- 
munity that it is in the public in- 
terest for the teacher to serve on 
public bodies. 

3. Support Extraschool Agen- 
cies. Many organizations—librar- 
ies, art centers, and music and 
drama _ festivals—while existing 
for the benefit of the general pub- 
lic, are in a marked degree co- 
workers with the schools. We 
should endeavor to increase the 
range and effectiveness of such in- 
stitutions. 

Young people easily assume the 
attitudes of their elders, so we 
ought to set a good example. All 
Rotarians can buttress the effort 
of the school to guide pupils to- 
ward a full life by patronizing 
what is good in art, drama, and 
literature and by exhibiting good 
taste in everyday life. They also 
can promote good sportsmanship, 
not only by insisting on faithful 
adherence to the rules, but by ad- 
vocating games for fun instead of 
as fierce competition where the re- 
sult is all-important, and by being 
courteous spectators. Moreover, 
they can help schools spread the 
gospel of national unity and world 
coéperation by discouraging dis- 
paraging references to any racial 
group in the country. 

4. Direct Service. Here are some 
things we Rotarians can do collec- 
tively: 

(a) Form employment bureaus 
to assist job-seeking graduates. 

(b) Provide vocational guid- 
ance by telling students what to 
expect in our occupation. 

(c) Organize a speakers’ bur- 
eau for local schools among Club 
members. 

(d) Help school hobby clubs if 
any match our avocation. 

(e) Sponsor junior service clubs 
at local schools. Youngsters 
would welcome this “grown-up” 
activity and could learn high 
ideals of citizenship in a real-life 
atmosphere. Members of the par- 





ent Club would not hold office, but 
would act as mentors. 

(f) As a variant, select senior 
pupils to attend meetings of the 
regular Club so they can learn 
that business and professional ca- 
reers may be permeated with high 
standards of idealism and Com- 
munity Service. 

5. Financial Aid. In addition to 
establishing scholarships, I think 
we must generate a community 
willingness to pay for educational 
services—not just new apparatus, 
but more teachers, specialists for 
new courses, more clerical help, 
and the cost of freeing supervisors 
from their teaching load so they 
may be able to give adequate at- 
tention to administrative work. 


Furnish Needed Aids 
Says Albert Earley 


Supervisor of Rural Schools, 
Delaware Board of Education 


il... citizens take schools for 


granted—and assume they have 
all the equipment needed. Often, 
however, this is 
not the case, espe- 
cially in small 
country schools. 
My suggestion is 
that you visit 
schools in your 
district and deter- 
mine whether all 
Member of many essential require- 
scientific and edu- ments have been 


cational organiza- 


es yyy met. The primary 
his proseut office. needs are three: 
en universities and (1) health aids, 
wuld swawel, (2) teaching 

equipment, and 
(3) teachers for special subjects. 

Consider the following health 
aids first: 

1. Buy a light meter. Measure 
scientifically whether there is 
enough light on each desk. If 
there is insufficient money for a 
light meter, use double window 


shades. Hang both at the center, 
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one pulling up, the other down 
This conserves vision. 

2. Large-type, sight-saving text- 
books spell progress for those with 
impaired vision. Here's a special 
opportunity for service to the 
handicapped. Such books may be 
obtained from the Clear Type 
Publishing Company of Montclair, 
New Jersey. 

3. Purchase an audiometer 
Bright pupils sometimes do unsat- 
isfactory work because of defec- 
tive hearing. Audiometric tests 
may reveal the need for a special 
hard-of-hearing class. 

4. The danger of fire always is 
present. Check the school’s fire 
extinguishers; if they're too few, 
procure additional ones. 

5+. Sports and recreation are im- 
portant in the school curriculum 
You can supply equipment like 
swings, slides, seesaws, giant 
strides, baseballs, basketballs, and 
bats; or dart and bean-bag boards 
for indoors. Some equipment can 
be made inexpensively by a car- 
penter. 

Now for teaching aids: 

1. Get air-age maps. Schools 
cannot do a good job with maps 
made for an era when men were 
bound to the earth. 

2. Science equipment is indis- 
pensable. Teaching science with- 
out experiments is farcical 

3. A good library is the heart of 
a school. Buy good books and sub- 
scribe to a number of magazines 
for children of all ages. 

4. Procure a workable museum 
of visual-study material. Psychol- 
ogists say we get from 75 to 90 per- 
cent of our impressions through 
the eye and as little as 5 percent 
by ear. Yet teachers often are 
compelled to reverse this ratio, 
making their appeal 75 to 90 per- 
cent through the ear. Based on 
the same sound educational psy- 
chology, each classroom needs a 
picture library. 

5. Some pupils need more hand- 
work, Tools like eagle looms are 
easily made by carpenters. 

Third, specialized teaching: 

1. Art and music are part of a 
well-rounded schooling. If there 
are no teachers for these subjects, 
secure them through the Board of 
Education—aiding financially, if 
necessary. 

2. Provide expert vocational 
counselling. America’s greatest 
single waste is letting youth drift 
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into vocations for which they are 
unfitted by aptitude or tempera- 
ment. Result: unhappiness and 
reduced production. 

3. Get a remedial-reading teach- 
er. About 2 percent of all pupils 
cannot learn to read the ordinary 
way and must be taught by kines- 
thetic methods. Unless such pu- 
pils, mainly boys, learn to read, 
they frequently become delin- 
quents. 


Be a Friend of the School 
Says M. Salas Marchan 


Distinguished Chilean Educator 


BP oesars the best way to in- 
dicate what can be done for the 
schools in Latin America is to ex- 
plain what has 
been done in one 
city. 

Nearly 15 years 
ago the Rotary 
Club of Valparaiso, 
Chile, founded the 
‘“‘Friends of the 
Schools.” This or- 
ganization has 





Formerly the Di- 
rector General of Spread to many 
Education in Chile . ; 

and erstwhile prin- other Chilean 


cipal of the Peda- a vue 
gogical Institute in cities and ev ery 


that country, he is where the results 
a member of the 


Rotary Club of have been encour- 
Valparaiso, Chile. ‘ 
aging. 

Each member is assigned to a 
specific school. He has the respon- 
sibility of maintaining close and 
friendly contact with it, with the 
object of making the children hap- 
py, guiding them in becoming val- 
uable citizens, and teaching them 
that the ideals of democracy can 
become a reality. 

For practical results, Friends of 
the Schools developed a two-part 
program. Part I requires the 
Friend to understand the organi- 
zation and material resources of 
the school. He must inform him- 
self about four things: 

1. Faculty—number of profes- 
sors, subjects each teaches, num- 
ber of students each has. 

2. Student body — enrollment, 
average attendance, causes for ab- 
sences, number of students who, 
fail, outstanding students. 

3. Teaching supplies—are there 
enough maps, laboratory supplies, 
musical instruments, library 
books? 

4. Space—enough rooms for 


number of students, a sports field 
ample light, ventilation, hygienic 
service? 

Part II of this program requires 
the Friend to visit the school fre 
quently, be on amiable terms with 
teachers and students, and be 
ready to serve as follows: 

1. Provide free dental and med) 
cal care for needy children. 

2. Help most capable students 
complete their education so they 
may develop their special abilities 
for the benefit of themselves, their 
families, and their country. 

3. Promote true friendship and 
at opportune times, select a stu- 
dent for the honor of “best com- 
panion.” This choice is based on 
seriousness of study, general con 
duct, willingness to help class 
mates, and eagerness to be of 
service 

4. Contribute to artistic decora- 
tion in the school, thus helping 
students become interested in 
beauty. 

5. See that Children’s Week is 
celebrated. 

6. Help students plan useful 
pastimes tor their free hours in or- 
der to avoid the danger of idleness 
Recommended: household work 
to help the family, games, reading 
classes, music, plays, choirs, draw 
ing classes, manual work, garden- 
ing. 

7. Promote conferences and 
courses on family education as 
parental guidance for the physical 
and moral development of thei 
children. 

8. Foster understanding be- 
tween school and community and 
expose the growing child to the 
best cultural, moral, and hygienic 
conditions. One way is to organize 
a parent-teacher association, 
which might install showers at the 
school, furnish breakfast and 
lunch, distribute clothes and ar- 
range Summer vacations for the 
underprivileged, sponsor picnics. 
furnish school supplies. 

To strengthen the entire pro- 
gram the Rotary Club asks the 
Friend, first, to visit his school 
with a member of his family and 
together to stimulate interest in 
the movement; and, second, to 
help unite teachers from different 
schools. What is contemplated is 
a center of “Teacher Friends,” not 
unlike a Rotary Club, with tea, 
music, and guests of honor who 
would speak on their work. 
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Emergency Taxi 

A transportation strike stopped 
every trolley and bus in Phila- 
delphia, stranding thousands “of 
people, among them a group of 
servicemen from the Naval Hos- 
pital. They stood at a bus stop, 
many of them leaning on canes 
and crutches. A car pulled up to 
the curb, and the driver, a middle- 
aged woman, opened the door. 
“I can take six to the hospital,” 
she offered. Six went. In a short 
time she returned for six more. 
An hour later, after nearly a 
dozen round trips, every sailor 
who had not found other trans- 
portation had been given a ride.— 


CHARLES RippatH, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Mutual Aid 

On a crowded Main Street cor- 
ner in a small Tennessee town an 
old blind woman stood helpless, 
wondering how she was going to 
get across the street. Along came 
a blind man. Touching her arm, 
he said, “Help, please?” Think- 
ing he wanted to help her, she 
gave him her arm and together 
they crossed the street. On the 
other side they parted, still un- 
aware that the other was blind.— 
KATHRYN ROBERTSON, Oxford, Mis- 
sissippi. 


Photo Fixer 

“Picture, sir?” the girl photog- 
rapher asked a soldier in a Los 
Angeles night club. The service- 
man smiled at his sweetheart and 
beamed assent, then his smile 
faded. An elderly woman seated 
near-by watched him mentally 
count the change in his pocket. 
He shook his head. “Wait a 
minute,” said the elderly lady as 
the photographer walked away. 
“I want my picture taken. Here, 
young man, I want you and the 
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Yarns like these are not of the inflammable stuff that 
makes news, but they do kindle a heart-warming glow. 
Send yours along. We pay $5 for each item used.—EFds. 


young lady in this picture too. 
Move your chairs close to mine.” 
The two eagerly complied. In a 
minute it was all over, and the 
elderly lady was addressing the 
photographer again. “I want you 
to get the names and addresses of 
my friends here. When the pic- 
tures are finished, send a print to 
each of us.”—P. M. Rupert, Los 
Angeles, California. 


Checker Checked 

The man ahead of me paid the 
cashier for his groceries. Then 
he remembered another article 
he wanted and took the checker 
with him to get it. After he had 
left the store, the clerk exclaimed, 
“Imagine that! That man saw I 
undercharged him and to keep 
from embarrassing me before the 
boss he bought another item, told 
me to add up the account again, 
and then paid the extra dollar I 
had missed.” —Grorce E. Car- 
ROTHERS, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Milk of Human Kindness 

A little girl came into a grocery 
store, set an empty milk bottle, 
with a dime and two pennies in 
it, on the check stand and told 
the clerk, “I’ll be back in a little 
while.” About an hour later she 
returned. Her milk bottle was 
about two-thirds full of coins, 
donated by unquestioning cus- 
tomers as they filed through 
the checking stand.—CHARLEs 
Coomss, Culver City, California. 


Bive Ridge Mountain Misery 
Freedman and I had wandered 
far along a lonely road in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. Suddenly 
a little Negro boy and his dog 
appeared. The boy, barefoot, 
tattered, and dejected-looking, 
strained to carry a huge pail of 
water and a basket of potatoes. 


He stopped before he reached us. 
The bony, long-eared dog ran to 
its master and licked blood from 
his torn feet. Freedman gave the 
lad $5 and told him to buy a pair 
of shoes. Then he raised his do- 
nation to $6 and said, “Get your 
dog a pound of the best beef in 
Virginia.” — LIEUTENANT FRANCIS 
H. Derer, Atlanta, Georgia. 


He Got the Bird 

For two weeks rescue teams 
had struggled to reach entombed 
miners two miles from the shaft 
opening. On the final day a husky 
fellow asked permission to go 
down with the second crew after 
he had already worked eight 
hours. The boss assented. He 
stayed on the job until the last 
body had been brought up. Then 
he remembered something. “By 
gosh!” he shouted, “we forgot 
that little canary bird,” and be- 
fore anyone could stop him he 
walked back two miles through 
the dismal mine and came back 
with the scrawny canary that had 
been used to detect the presence 
of gases.—Mrs. JOHN M. PHILLIPs, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Good Neighbors 

Things looked pretty black for 
a central Ohio farmer when he 
fractured his knee and ankle 
while stopping a runaway team 
of horses. There were 87 acres 
of land to be readied for Spring 
planting. Then 26 friends with 
a bounteous supply of good neigh- 
borliness came to his rescue, 
plowing and disking his entire 
farm in a single day.—BmLt Ar- 
THURS, Columbus, Ohio. 


South Sea Hospitality 

Fijian police, making an early- 
morning search for stolen goods, 
discovered some of the loot in the 
house of the village chief’s son 
and arrested him. When the 
search was over, the chief spoke 
to the district officer. “I expect, 
sir, you and your officers are hun- 
gry, for you have come a long way 
and it is early. Step into my 
house: breakfast will be served.” 

Bearing no inference that clem- 
ency be shown his son, the chief's 
invitation was merely a sign of 
the courtesy that is second nature 
to Fijians and it was accepted in 
the spirit in which it was offered. 
—R. H. Lester, Suva, Fiji. 
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patented a boat buoy. Harold 

lL. Ickes, ex-United States 
Secretary of the Interior, has pat 
ented a dahlia. The invention bug 
may bite anybody, and does bite 
millions. And the typical inventor 
knows no peace of mind till he has 
applied for a patent on his Great 
Idea, thereby laying the founda 
tion, presumably, for a pot-of-gold 
fortune. 

Nor is that, after all, such a bad 
thing. Progress depends on in- 
vention. Many inventors add to 
the wealth and comfort of others 
far more than they ever add to 
their own bank accounts 

But not all that glitters is in- 
vention as the word is under- 
stood in law and patent practice 
A man perfected an automatic de- 
vice to be worn by the lowly hen 
Whenever she laid an egg, the de 
vice marked the egg with a dis- 
tinctive design. A patent was 
granted on this, yet, oddly enough 
the patent which was granted for 
the first pneumatic grand piano 
could not be made to stick in the 
courts. When someone invented 
a bicycle seat which pumped up 
and down with every bump of the 
rider, thereby compressing air 
which was supposed to run the 
vehicle, a patent was granted. 


BD patented LINCOLN proudly 


A N OUTGROWTH of rights 
once granted by kings and a 
necessity in modern industrial so- 
ciety, patent laws now play a vital 
part in the economies of most 
nations and differ from country to 
country largely in details only. 
First is the question of what is 
an invention? The Congress of 
the United States has declared an 
invention to be “any new and use- 
ful art, machine, manufacture, or 
composition of matter, or any new 
and useful improvement there- 
of”; and it has declared its desire 
to encourage such inventions by 
giving patents on them. A patent 
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Patent Shat! 


By Elliott H. Marrus 


Member of the New York Bar 


is no guaranty of the commercial 
desirability of an article. It is 


simply a grant to the inventor of 


the exclusive right to make, use, 
and sell the product of his inven- 
tive genius. In the United States 
this monopoly right is for 17 years 
from date of issue. A patent can- 
not be extended beyond the 17 


years—except by act of Congress 
or in certain cases involving 


World War veterans 

The procedure in getting a pat- 
ent is as follows: After you feel 
certain you have a workable, pat- 
entable invention, you make an 
application to the Patent Office for 
its protection. Usually this is 
done through a patent attorney. 
A detailed drawing or diagram is 
required. Everything must be ex- 
plained so that “those skilled in 
the art’ can construct the inven- 
tion you claim is original. Em- 
bodied in the application is the 
all-important list of claims, your 
reasons telling what the invention 
will do, why it is useful, and as- 
serting your claim to being the 
first person to have developed that 
idea into a workable form. This 
is accompanied by a $30 applica- 
tion fee 

Eventually—and likely it will 
be well over a year in any case— 
that application will reach the top 
of the pile and get official atten- 
tion in the Patent Office. Partic- 
ular attention will be given to 
searching for possible prior inven- 
tions which embody features you 
claim as original. Only after all 
possible doubts have been elimi- 
nated (as far as possible) is a pat- 
ent granted. When issued, another 
$30 completes the fees. 

After you have received a re- 
ceipt for your application, and be- 
fore the patent is issued, you may 
manufacture and use your inven- 
tion, imprinting on it “Patent 
Pending” or “Patent Applied 
For.” The purpose of these words 
is solely to scare off would-be in- 





fringers. You have no right to sue 
for infringement until your patent 
is issued 

But even after your patent is 
granted, it is not a grant of immu 
nity from further trouble. You 
must be ready to defend it against 
infringement. 

Priority of invention is impor 
tant in the granting of patents 
But—what is priority? 

If your invention has_ been 
known or used by others in the 
United States, or if it has been 
patented or described in any 
printed publication in advance of 
your discovery of it, or more than 
one year before the date of you 
application, you cannot get a 
patent. Others have been ahead 
of you. They have priority. 


Posiic USE or sale of the in- 
vention in the United States 
either by the inventor or by any 
others more than one year prio 
to the application, makes it public 
property. But the mere fact that 
it has been known or used in an 
other country will not interfere 
with your getting a patent in 
America, provided it has not been 
patented there or described in 
any printed publication. 

The theory of patent law is that 
an inventor discloses to the public 
the specifications of an invention, 
which otherwise might have been 
kept secret, and from which the 
public will benefit and freely use 
after the inventor has had a 17- 
year monopoly from which per- 
sonally to profit from his idea 
That is why so much emphasis is 
laid on the query, Is it new? 

Articles may have commercial 
novelty, but patent law may ques- 
tion their newness as inventions 
There was a legal battle over the 
humble and now all but universal 
pencil eraser. The court’s deci- 
sion was that nothing new had 
been produced; that all the inno- 
vator did was to combine two 
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NEARLY 300 years ago plans for this system of 
sound transmission were projected. Conversation | 
and action noises of people in the court were to be 
carried through giant amplifiers in the wall to the | 
listening studio and the sculptured loud speaker. 
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PEACE AND QUIET for parents at last (right), as en- bes , - Bs Greet ; 
visaged in this 19th-Century engraving by George . ped 4 one ; ae 
Cruickshank, English artist and caricaturist. With this 
invention, childish screeches would be smothered un- ; fie 
der glass, while Father could read and Mother doze. 4 ABY ‘i : P MH oe 


LONG BEFORE the first passenger elevator was in- 
stalled in New York in 1857 by E. G. Otis, an Eng- 
lishman (in 1790) engraved on copper his idea of an : att ‘ 
elevator combined with a coach (below). No need j 
here for milady’s dainty feet to touch dirty pavements : 
or spread plumes to brush against dusty doorways. 
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EVERYTHING else is on wheels, at / 7 
why not knowledge?—perhaps ‘| 
thus reasoned the inventor of , ; | 
this reading wheel (right). A 
generous supply of reference ' i 
works or novels was to be ar- ’ ‘ge j i 

ranged on the wheel for the 
day's reading. It would be a 
timesaver for the tired reader— 
and even more tired librarian. 
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well-known things, the pencil and 
the rubber eraser, without sub- 
stantially changing their form or 
result. 

The decision was similar in the 
case of the pneumatic grand 
piano. The pneumatic principle, 
said the courts, was well known; 
the so-called inventor used only 
mechanical skill in applying it to 
the piano. So it is reasonably well 
established that if you bring two 
devices together without produc- 
ing something distinctly novel, 
you may be skillful and clever, 
but you are not an inventor in the 
eyes of the law. 


aa 

i cancaTions” are some- 
times given patents, but not un- 
less they are an entirely original 
combination of known elements. 
One “aggregation” was a combined 
grocer’s package, grater, slicer, 
and mouse and fly trap. Another 
was a pair of suspenders with a 
long piece of cord incorporated in 
them. The inventor’s concern in 
this case was with that unlucky 
person “confined to a burning 
building and having all the usual 
means of escape cut off.” If he 
was fortunately wearing these 
patent suspenders, all he had to 
do was disengage the cord, lower 
it to the ground, have someone 
tie a rope to it, haul up the rope, 
fasten the rope in the burning 
room, slide down, and so “effect 
his escape.” These “aggregations” 
were “inventions” in the eyes of 
the patent law. But beware! Do 
not try to patent a machine to 
which you have done nothing ex- 
cept add a flywheel; you may have 
increased its efficiency 100 per- 
cent, but in patent terms you may 
have done nothing new. 

It was never the intention of 
Congress that anyone should draw 
from the common store of knowl- 
edge some common object, and, by 
a kink or quirk which added noth- 
ing essentially new, should be de- 
clared entitled to a 17-year monop- 
oly on its manufacture, sale, and 
use. If you built the largest or 
fastest automobile in the world, 
you might have a real novelty, but 
you couldn’t patent it unless you 
had evolved some entirely new or- 
ganization of parts. Likewise, you 
may add years to the life of a ma- 
chine by changing the material of 
which it is mace, or by adding ball 
bearings at some critical point, 
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but, though undoubtedly an im- 
provement, it is not an invention 
in the legal meaning. 

Given newness, your invention 
must also be able to win an affirm- 
ative answer to, Js it useful? 

This presents many problems. 
“Useful,” like “priority,” has to be 
interpreted. If a device is de- 
signed to circumvent the law or 
to impair public morals or health, 
no patent will be granted. You 
might perfect the most ingenious 
device imaginable, but if it were 





A Patent Parallel 


ATENT LAWS in all countries 
stress utility as a requisite 
and grant the inventor a cer 

tain period in which he alone may 
(presumably) profit from _ his 
creation in return for his willing- 
ness to disclose it to the public. 
Rotarians will observe a parallel 
between those principles and their 
own belief that all useful occupa- 
tions are worthy and that ‘‘He 
Profits Most Who Serves Best.’’ 

Of current interest in the pat- 
ent world is the question of ‘‘pat- 
ent pool’’ monopolies—whether 
they serve or injure the public 
interest. Readers interested in 
the controversy may turn back to 
a debate-of-the-month on that 
subject in ‘‘The Rotarian’’ for 
August, 1945. 











to be used solely for gambling, 
you could not get the blessing of 
a Government patent. 

It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that a patent was granted for 
a bogus-coin detector which, as 
the evidence showed, was used 
solely by a manufacturer of gam- 
bling devices. The courts upheld 
the patent on the ground that the 
device could be used with any 
coin-operated machine, and that it 
was originally meant for other- 
than-gambling uses. 

What, then, is useful? What 
about a locket for holding used 
pieces of chewing gum? What of 
a convention badge made of candy, 
which may be eaten after the 
delegates go home? What of rail- 
road cars so constructed that if 
trains crash head on, the cars will 
not crack up, but will ride smooth- 
ly one over the other? Useful? 
Well, patents have been issued for 
all three. 

But usefulness without newness 
doesn’t earn a patent. Don’t, for 
instance, place wheels under some- 


thing that previously was station 
ary, and expect to patent it 

A third test which every device 
submitted for patent must pass is 
Will it work? 

The courts have less trouble 
with this, on the whole, than with 
newness or usefulness. All the law 
asks is that the invention will do 
what the inventor claims. If how 
ever, his claims are excessive, his 
application will be denied. One 
wonders a little about a device 
patented in the early ’20s which 
was supposed to shape a womans 
upper lip into a Cupid’s bow. How. 
ever, with the passing of the “flap- 
per age,” the question is no longer 
an urgent matter. 

One yardstick used to determine 
patentability is “commercial suc- 
The presumption is that it 
a product is on the market and 
seems to be generally approved by 
the public, it is useful and good 
However, taking into account 
human gullibility and expert ad- 
vertising techniques, courts have 
ruled that this test is presumptive 
rather than conclusive. 

More than 2 million patents 
have been granted in the United 
States since 1836, when the Patent 
Office in its present form was 
established. Naturally, many of 
them seem _ useless, ridiculous 
fantastic. The suggestion has been 
made that the patent system could 
be greatly improved if patents 
were granted only for important 
inventions, but who is. wise 
enough to devise rules to deter- 
mine that of new ideas? 


cess.” 


Ww AR turned the _ inventive 
mind of man to the making of 
machines for destruction; peace 
has sent it back into the more 
wholesome channel of contriving 
things for human comfort and 
convenience. As always, the giving 
of patents will continue to be a 
lure and an inducement, and even 
statesmen with world events on 
their shoulders may continue to 
invent boat buoys and dahlias 
There are occasional pots of gold 
at the inventor’s rainbow end. 

Gold, of course, is not the only 
incentive. One of man’s finest at- 
tributes is his incessant desire to 
do things better. That over 2 mil- 
lion Better Ideas have been 
patented in the United States 
alone is of itself tremendous proof 
of his success. 
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= is like peanut but- 
ter — easy to spread, but some- 
times hard to swallow 

“I can’t stand blondes! They’re 
SO Sé€ lfish!”’ 

“Animated cartoons are the 
bunk. I hate ’em!” 

“What! Married to an Italian?” 

“Poetry—bah!” 

We hear such remarks on all 
sides. So seldom are they based 
on reason that they may be con- 
sidered the earmark of the 
thoughtless, the uninformed, the 
cruel. They express prejudices. 

Let’s not confuse prejudices 
with preferences. It is natural to 
prefer some things to others — 
one’s wife, home, country, or reli- 
gion, for example. Preference be- 
comes prejudice when we refuse 
to see the good in anything we 
happen to dislike. Prejudice isn’t 
reasoned opinion. It condemns 
without atrial. It rejects evidence 
before facts can be presented or 
considered. It affects our treat- 
ment of persons and things, dis- 
torts our judgment, and works 
toward our own injury and dis- 
advantage. 

All prejudices fall into one of 
these six types: 

Generalization. This is the kind 
of prejudice that causes people to 
criticize races, religions, dogmas, 
Governments, nations, etc., about 
which they know almost nothing. 
An isolated experience with one 
person often becomes the basis on 
which a whole race or country is 
judged. From one stingy Swede 
it is inferred that all Swedes are 
stingy. A light-haired girl makes 
sarcastic remarks, and immedi- 
ately the unthinking person con- 
demns all blondes. Such generali- 
zations are absurd, but they ex- 
plain many prejudices. 

Personal Affectation. It is easy 
to make a snap judgment, indulg- 
ing a whim of the moment, and 
then coddle that opinion for years. 
Take Joe Justabore, who refuses 
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to eat potatoes in any form except 
baked. He regards with pride and 
smug complacency his stanch re- 
fusal to try them mashed, scal- 
loped, fried, or boiled, and dwells 
fondly on his eccentricity. It isn’t 
his preference for baked potatoes 
that labels him a prejudiced per- 
son; it is his certainty that all 
other potato preparations are not 
fit to eat. 

Feelings of Inferiority. Marjorie 
Wallblossom scoffs at dancing. It 
is a “waste of time” and “sexy ex- 
hibitionism,” she says. Marjorie 
is prejudiced because when she 
was an awkward 14, she tried to 
learn dancing and failed. Many 
people, like Marjorie, are pre- 
judiced against something they 
can’t do well or can’t understand, 
whether it’s keeping a budget or 
riding a bicycle. This is probably 
the reason so many subjects taken 
in school are heartily hated 
throughout adult life. We didn’t 





That Prejudice! 


It can poison personalities and cripple 
careers—but don't let it. 


Here's how. 
By C. E. Katerndahl 


make the grade, and in order to 
hide our feeling of inferiority we 
became prejudiced against the 
subject. 

Feelings of superiority quickly 
become prejudices. What is the 
egotist, after all, but a person pre- 
judiced beyond all reason in his 
own favor? He is convinced that 
his house, his car, his opinion, his 
anything, is the only one worth 
having. Golf is his game, therefore 
golf is the only game. Everything 
he owns is superlative. Everything 
he does is an achievement for 
which he _ unstintingly praises 
himself. His college, his children, 
his garden—but I’m sure you 
know the t’ ve. Prejudice has 
made him z .irst-class snob. 

Prejudices Acquired from Oth- 
ers. Unconsciously, people adopt 
the prejudices held by their par- 
ents or persons they admire. Bill 
Nopets hates dogs. He’s never 
owned a dog. He has never had 





first sight? . 

can't stand? 

i person of another color? 
without “foreigners"?.. .. . 


ty religious sects? 


i on cauliflower? 





1 mal or insect? 


transportation? 


10. Is the idea of moving to a new locality distaste- 


ful to you? 





] Check Your Bias Here 


| 1. Do you ever take an intense dislike to a person at 
i 2. Are there any movie or radio stars whom you just 
M 3. Would you obj ect to sitting in church next to a 

4. Do you think that the country would be better off 
5. Are you antagonistic toward people OS mes | 
6. Does it make you shudder to think of a novel 


idea in cookery, such as putting chocolate sauce 


| istry or poetry, or some such subject and con- 
f sider studying ita waste of time? iw ene eee 
| 8. Are you viclently repelled by any particular ani- (i 


) 
| 7. Do you hate mathematics or grammar or chem- li 


9. Do you instinctively shrink from certain modes of 


“eee. 
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any trouble with dogs, yet he de- 


tests them. Why? Well, Bill's 
father hated dogs and Bill never 
questioned his father’s statement 
that “dogs are dumb, or danger- 
ous, or just damned nuisances.” 
Most popular prejudices are of 
this acquired, hand-me-down type 
The widespread notion that snakes 
are loathsome, repulsive creatures 
is an example. Children are not 
prejudiced against 
snakes until made 
so by fears of their 
elders. 

Distrust of the 
New and Unfamil- 
iar. Uncle Eph 
Hidebound admits 
he has seen many 
changes—and has “been agin’ 
every one of 'em!”” The horseless 
carriage, trains, telephones, elec- 
tric lights—in fact, all new devel- 
opments—had to overcome the 
prejudice of people like Uncle Eph 
Hidebound. Habit makes him— 
and many another—cling to the 
old and familiar things, vet if it 
weren't for those who are able to 
shake off prejudice, there would 
never be any change in styles of 
dress, types of architecture, or 
methods of education. Progressive 
innovation has always foundered 
on the rock of prejudice. 

Prejudice, in any of these six 
forms, ranks right along with the 
seven deadly sins—pride, glut- 
tony, sloth, wrath, envy, etc.—as 
an undesirable personality trait. 
Prejudice may wear the cloak of 
favor rather than of opposition, 
but it is a bias all the same, and 
it springs from feeling rather than 
from thought. Most so-called 
thinking is, really, but a reshuf- 
fling of prejudices. 

How can you get rid of your 
prejudices? Well, before we con- 
sider that question, how do you 
rate prejudice-wise? 

Score yourself on the test shown 
in the accompanying box. Better 
lay it aside for a few days, then 
recheck just to be sure you an- 
swered correctly. 

If you score 100 (10 points for 
each “No’’), consider yourself tol- 
erant, open-minded, and truly ex- 
ceptional. If your score is 20 or 
30, you are—let’s face it!—a some- 
what prejudiced person. And 
something should be done. 

Here’s a suggestion: Take each 
item answered “Yes” and write it 








in the form of a statement, like, “I 
Hate Poetry,” at the top of a 
separate sheet of paper. Now draw 
a line down the center of the page 
and head one side “Facts” and the 
other “Feelings.” 

Under “Facts,”’ enumerate care- 
fully everything that you know, 
really know, about the subject. 
What, for instance, is poetry? Is 
it “emotion recollected in tran- 
quillity,” or is it “when not all of 
the lines come out to the edge of 
the margin,” and some of them 
rhyme? How many kinds of 
poetry are there? What do you 
know of rhythm, meter, verse 
forms? How much poetry have 
you actually read? How many 
poets can you name, and how 
many poems written by each? 

Under “Feelings,” put down 
what you believe to be your rea- 
son for hating poetry. You may 
have reasons like these: 

It doesn’t make sense. 

I never could understand it. 

I hated it in school. 

People who like 
peculiar. 

Now, of course, you may have a 
sound reason why poetry doesn’t 
appeal to you. Perhaps you are a 
practical person who finds poetry 
too fanciful and imaginative for 
your liking. You enjoy factual, in- 
formative reading, and even 
though you know a good deal 
about poetry you do not like it. 

If your list of “Facts” is exten- 
sive, and if your “Feelings” are 
an outgrowth of knowledge and 
understanding, then your “I hate 
poetry” expresses a true opinion, 
not a prejudice. But why use the 
vocabulary of the prejudiced? 
Your opinion would be more ac- 
curately voiced by: Perhaps if I 
knew more about poetry, I would 
like it. 

Many times a person appears 
prejudiced simply by the extremes 
his exuberant words suggest. Few 
people really “like a good hater,” 
as Hazlitt claimed he did. You will 
be better liked and in less danger 
of offending if you express your 
“hates” along these lines: 

I’m afraid of all snakes, because 
I know that some are poisonous. 

I prefer modern books. The clas- 
sics are undoubtedly great, but I 
find them tiring. 1 

Popular music seems noisy to 
me. I like the softer melodies. 

Florida has a delightful climate, 


poetry are 


but I feel more at home in Idaho 

By being moderate in your ex- 
pression you can avoid sounding 
prejudiced. With honest effort you 
can stop being prejudiced. 

Prejudice doesn’t pay, either in 
friends, in self-esteem, or in hap- 
piness. Like unfavorable criticism 
and fault finding, it repels rather 
than attracts people. Prejudice les 
sens your enjoyment of life, not 
only because it is a friend loser. 
but because it keeps you from 
knowledge and deprives you of 
many pleasures. It is a poor herit- 
age to pass on to your children, 
who are bound to build their pre- 
judices around yours. Your hatred 
of country life, perhaps acquired 
from your parents, may prevent 
your children from ever knowing 
the joys that Nature could have 
given them. Your prejudice 
against classical music, perhaps a 
result of having had to practice 
the piano when you were a child, 
may keep you and your children 
from genuine appreciation and 
pleasure. Your stubborn prejudice 
against a certain actor may cause 
you to miss a fine drama. You: 
contempt for a race or a religion 
will narrow your mind and shrink 
the stature of your 
soul. 

Prejudices can 
cramp your charac- 
ter and cripple you: 
career. If you want 
to get rid of yours, 
try out the follow- 
ing six simple rules: 

1. Avoid generalizations. Don't 
draw sweeping inferences from 
specific cases. 

2. Be open-minded on all things 
new and strange. The old may be 
better—but give the new a chance! 

3. Suspend judgment on every 
issue until you have learned all 
relevant facts and have thought 
about them. 

4. When you find yourself feel- 
ing strongly about something, ask 
yourself, “Why?” Learn to dis- 
tinguish between thinking and 
feeling. 

5. If you don’t understand some- 
thing, or if you're afraid of it—say 
so! Be honest with yourself. 

6. When you do voice a sincere 
objection, don’t use the vocabu- 
lary of prejudice. 

Follow these rules every day for 
a week and you'll be surprised. 
So will your friends. 
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, this little nation has been 
crosscurrents of a turbulent conti 
' neighbors have at times 
but indomitably she just as often has emerged 
frontiers up as far as the shores of the Balti 
far as the Mediterranean. She is well re- 
iking a new start toward national existence 

curtain 1s up on that act once more 
w collisions of cultures, or ideas have 
Through it passed the legions of the 
Over it poured the migrations of Gauls, 
ind Slavs. The Czechs subdued the region about 
[In the 8th Century Charlemagne crushed it, but 
ose the Premyslid dynasty to rule for 600 years. In the 
loth Century the northward incursions of the Turks were 


core of Europe 
vioient 
tors Powerful 


race peen 
area 


Umpire 


topped here 
The most paralyzing blow came in 
1620, when the Hapsburgs took over. For 
300 years its identity was wiped out. Its 
language nearly died. Then, in World 
War |] new chance. Led by 
Thomas G. Masaryk, one of the country’s 

and Europe’s—great statesmen, a new 
nation was conceived in November, 1918. 
Edward Benes succeeded Masaryk in 
1935, and he became the only prewar 
elective leader to be welcomed back to 
his old job after World War II. Libera- 
tion evoked rejoicing. Above, girls in na- 
tive costume surround an American sol- 


Came a 


lier in Plzen, the town near Prague famous for its beer 
Western Czechoslovakia is highly industrial, but the land 
becomes progressively more agricultural as One moves ea 
And in the eastern mountain fastnesses life is still 
primitive. Its national history has kneaded calm patience, 
determination into the 
Czechoslovakian characte1 
for some of its amazing work: incomparable glass and china 
embroidery, lynen; the Bata 
in Zlin, Moravia—largest in the world; mass preci 
sion drilling of the famous Sokols, athletic 
numbering 700,000 members, which during the annual ft 
tival thrill audiences of up to 200,000 with a 
thousands of 


ward 


flerce and industriousness 


great 
These qualities perhaps account 
ware; delicate lace and shor 
factory 
organization 
snectacie o! 
bodies twisting, bending in sinuous unison 

From little Czechoslovakia have come such men as J. A 
Comenius, 17th Century apostle of peace; John Huss, 15th 
Century reformer; Karel Capek, 20th Century author; Anton 


Dvorak and Friedrich Smetana, 19th Century composers; 


and Jan Kubelik, renowned violinist, who perished at notori- | 


ous Oswiecim concentration camp during the late war 
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was the home of Bohemia's ancient kings. Now it is the Presidential residency 


ACROSS the Vitava River in Prague is the Charles Bridge, one of Europe's few 
High up in the city the spires of St. Vitus Cathedral stand out against the sy 


surviving medieval spans, begun in 1357. Hradcany Castle above the bridge 














Rotary Rolls On 


blotted out Rotary in Czechoslovakia from 

1938 to 1946, swirled menacingly around it 
from the very beginning. When the first Club 
was organized in Prague in 1925, adjacent coun- 
tries were embittered by the loss of territory 
carved from them to create Czechoslovakia. For 
more than ten years Czechoslovakian Rotarians 
helped to promote friendly relations with these 
neighbors, but by 1938—there were then 47 
Czech Clubs and 1,254 members—friction had 
rubbed nationalist feeling into a white heat that 
inflamed the whole world. 

In September, 1938, six Clubs disappeared when Sude- 
tenland was swallowed by Germany. In March, 1939, 
the rest of Czechoslovakia was occupied and Club ac- 
tivities were banned. Rotary became dormant, but its 
spirit lived on. Consider the incident of the Honorary 
Governor’s emblem. President Edward Benes accepted 
the title of Honorary Governor of District 66—Czecho- 
slovakia—in 1938, but did not receive the emblem before 
the country was occupied. One courageous Prague Ro- 


BD riotica Europe's political maelstrom, which 


GOVERNOR Frantisek Kral (right) presents Crech President Edward 


Benes with an Honorary District Governor emblem in a recent ceremony. 
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THIS HISTORIC photo of Thomas G. Masaryk (second from left), founder and first 
President of the republic and Honorary Rotary District Governor, with three Past 
Governors: Dr. V. Tille, R. Herrmann, and J. Podhajsky, was taken December 2, !932. 


tarian hid it in his coat collar and wore it without detec- 
tion through several terrifying Gestapo quizzings. Re- 
cently, it was presented to President Benes (see cut) 

Terror haunted many Czechoslovakian Rotarians dur- 
ing the war. Through his window Past Governor Jaro- 
slav Podhajsky could see the railroad station in a suburb 
of Prague. From there he watched war’s pageant un- 
fold: disciplined, goose-stepping troops; carloads of hun- 
gry, bedraggled slave laborers; prisoners shivering in 
open cars in near-zero weather; returning soldiers fleeing 
wildly; Allied forces moving in. Six fellow Prague 
Rotarians were executed, two perishing with their entire 
families in gas chambers. Others who survived intern- 
ment will never recover from inflicted brutalities. Dr 
Frantisek Kral, Governor in 1938, was arrested, sent to 
a concentration camp, and prosecuted under martial law 

Throughout the land 15 percent of all Rotarians— 
nearly 200!—were executed or died in or out of prisons 

Though outside Rotary contacts were cut off—Pod 
hajsky didn’t receive THE RoTarRiIAN for seven years— 
the men never doubted Rotary’s eventual revival in 
Czechoslovakia. Some lived to see their dreams come 
true: District 66 was reconstituted in March of this year 
and now 14 Clubs are functioning. 

Two of the 11 Governors of this District—Josef Schulz, 
of Prague, and Dr. Karel Neuwirt, of Brno, have been 
Directors of Rotary International. Dr. Kral has been 
named Governor of the reconstituted District for 1946-47 





KING Wencesleus, Bohemia's 
first monarch, whose 1!,000th RETREATING German troops 


left Praque's historic Old Town 
city hall and square a shambles. 
Gone is this majestic city hall 
tower, at the base of which was 
an astronomical clock dating 
from 1490. Above it, on the 
hour, |2 apostles came out to 
parade. In the foreground was 
@ statue of reformer John Huss, 
burned as a heretic in 1415. 


anniversary has been marked. 
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| T'S A HAPPY day in Slovakia when these women and children, who became CHANGING times have left their marks on this ancient land. The proximity of 
S slave laborers during the war, come home in boxcars. Grisly experiences lie postwar Russia occasioned a widespread display of the Red Star. Here this 
| behind them, yet the thought of a free future gives them reason to be happy emblem adorns a building adjoining a tower in one of Prague's busiest squares 
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VAR DAMAGE in Bohemia was light, but bombs scarred Moravian and Slovakian cities. Here workers clean up the rubble in Bratislava, capital of Slovakia 


4E HIGHLY artistic work of Bohemian glassworkers, FARMERS practice a primitive form of agriculture in Eastern Czechoslovakia. This veteran tiller of the 
remplified by this intricate piece, is world famous. soil uses oddly matched oxen and a crude plow to turn the earth in preparation for another year's crop 


THE GREAT industriel enterprises are located in 
Bohemia and Moravia, and the outstanding 
developments is the steel mill in Vithovies, Moravia. 
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SAVING SOIL 
AT BELLEVILLE 


Boor soil makes poor farms. Poor farms make poor 
people. Poor people make poor nations. In the whole 
field of economics there is no simpler lesson than that. 
But has everyone learned it? Gullied, sterile acres, 
silt-filled rivers, and rickety children in every land 
bear witness that they have not. 

But there are exceptions—and the region around 
Belleville, a town of 28,000 in southern Illinois, is a 
happy one. Ten or so years ago citizens there de- 
termined to save their fertile, wind-blown soil from 
further erosion, and began a movement to organize a 
soil conservation district. They then asked help from 
the U. S. Soil Conservation Service, which assigned 
them trained men. 

Members of the Belleville Rotary Club are just as 
interested in the District (they call it the Shiloh-O’- 
Fallon) as are the farmers themselves. In fact, one of 
the objectives of the Club this year is to get the story 
into every farm home. They are encouraging the 
rural teachers to include conservation in their regular 
school subjects. Through its Rural-Urban Committee, 
headed by George Muelhauser, the Club recently 
gained part of its goal. It féted the teachers at a 
Grange Hall dinner. The group then braved an _all- 
day drizzle to make an on-the-spot inspection of 
several near-by farms, seeing the benefits derived 
from soi+conservation practices—contour and strip 
farming, water ponds, terracing, grass waterways, etc. 

Though there were many muddy feet when the tour 
was completed, no one minded. The St. Clair County 
teachers were inspired by their experience, and the 
Belleville Rotarians were certain that the outing was 
seed well sown in responsive soil. 


GUESTS pause for refreshments 
while Fermer Theo. Reuss tells 
of benefits from his farm pond. 








BELLEVILLE Rotarians would frown on this gullied soil (left). Above: 
Dr. G. C. Otrich (center), a Rotarian conservation enthusiast, talks 
soil saving with Morris E. Fonda and Otto F. Baumann, conser- 
vation experts, who have helped the Club with the teacher tour. 
























STANDING with teachers and Rotarians at the outer rim of a contour- 
stripped field, Farmer Louis Klotz points proudly to « distant acreage, 
telling how a decade of conservation practices has enabled him to raise 
better crops and prevent his soil from “pulling a disappearing act.’ 
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VISITORS inspect timber which is choking : f EVEN orchards can be cultivated on 
the maw of a soil-stealing guich on the 2 ! “4 scheme. The teachers learned that at +} 
Reuss farm. . . . Foliage extends a friendly as 4 y Rotarian Alvin O. Eckert, young peact 
invitation to the birds, also friends of the soil a : At being grown advantageously on contoured 


WATER held between furrows on the contoured and basin-listed field TWITCHELL E. MENTZER (left), 1945-46 Rotary Club President, and County Su 
(above) can only go into the soil—not downstream. ... Another soil perintendent (and Rotarian) Clarence Blair demonstrate one of the virtues of a 
saver is the grass waterway (below)—a grass lined, shallow ditch. The farm pond. It stores water which would otherwise be lost, is useful for live 
channel must be sufficiently wide to permit mowing and raking of the hay stock, and reduces erosion. .. . {Below} An airman's view of conservation farming 








Colombo Adopts 
a Slum Village 
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LD-TIMERS long absent 
from Mahawatta village 
outside Colombo, Ceylon, 
would hardly recognize it now. 
It has had an economic and 
social “face lifting’ operation. 
Until the Rotary Club of Co- 
lombo “adopted” it nearly two 
ears ago, Mahawatta was an 
vercrowded slum where sanitation was poor, disease 
ympant, and mortality high. Its 1,850 people lived 

153 houses—an average of 12 per each dingy, dank, 

oorly ventilated hovel. Policemen and priests were 
qually rare, and that may have accounted for wide- 
pread promiscuity and immorality in their most fla- 
zrant forms 

\t first Rotarians were regarded as snooping detec- 
tives, and they waged an uphill fight to win the vil- 
lagers’ support and codperation. The first step was the 
making of an economic and health survey; the second 
was the correcting of the abuses and evils uncovered 
yy the investigation. 

Colombo Rotarians set up a cooperative store to end 
inscrupulous trading practices. They improved health 
by education and clinics. They introduced recreation 
programs and “cottage industries.” They offered whole- 
some employment, free legal advice, free dental and eye 
treatment. They gave free milk to children, free 
lunches to students. They also encouraged beekeeping 
ind pisciculture. 

\ll this required financing. Colombo Rotarians last 
year contributed about 10,000 rupees ($3,300) to this 
project, and recently they voted to donate 12,000 rupees 
($4,000) for a community center. How the Club is 
making life more purposeful and enjoyable in a once- 
sleepy village on a tropical isle is illustrated on this 
and the next page. 





DREAD fear of medical inspec- 
tion is gone, and now villagers 
come willingly to be examined by 
Rotarian doctors, who have done 
much to lower the incidence of 
the debilitating tropical diseases. 


FORMERLY boys like this got « 
criminal start by peddling illicit 
liquor made from coconut palms. 


UNTIL Rotary adopted the vil- 
lage, Mahawatta was content to 
live in filth, unmindful of the dire 
consequences. Dirt and sweepings 
customarily littered the streets and 
compcunds of houses, and residents 
shared their dwellings with cattle, 
as shown in the two photos below. 
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NOW THE town is clean and fresh like a field after a rain. Knowing the VILLAGE folk wait patiently for their drinking water to boil, but time was 
importance of sanitation, women keen the streets swept. Note the broom when they ignored such ordinary precautions—and disease ran unchecked 


HOME industries, which the Government helped introduce, increase earn SEWING is a popular home industry. These pupils, normally busy at the 


ing capacity. These cottagers are making baskets from screw-pine leaves. own machines, have gathered around one operator to pose for this phot: 


ROTARIAN Dr. M. de Almeida tests a child 
for tuberculosis to keep him strong so he can 
grow up to take part in supervised games like 
boxing. Gambling was the only recreation. 





Photo: Bettmann Archive 


DR. WM. T. G. MORTON, of Boston, making the first public demonstration of etherization in 1846. From an engraving by H. B. Hall, 1859 


The Day Man Conquered Pain 


It was just a century ago next month that Boston 


By Rene Filop-Miller 


Author of Triumph Over Pain 


0... HUNDRED years ago, on 


October 16, 1846, Dr. W. T. G 
Morton, a Boston dentist, em- 
ployed thé vapor of ether to pro- 
cure a general anesthesia in a 
major operation 

This history-setting event took 
place at the General Hospital in 
Boston, amid surroundings that 
smacked more of the torture 
chamber than the operating the- 
ater. In the corners of the room 
stood somber-looking Egyptian 
mummies; to right and to left 
were human skeletons. This room 
and thousands of others like it all 
over the world had been the scene 
of human suffering which now 
beggars description. 

At 10 o'clock Gilbert Abbot, the 
patient, was lying on the operat- 
ing table which stood on a low 
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doctors first used ether in a major operation. 


dais. Leading surgeons of the city 
were seated in the front row, the 
other tiers being filled with stu- 
dents. Tension was perceptibly 
in the air as Dr. J. C. Warren 
stepped into the well of the the- 
ater. Turning to his audience 
and articulating clearly he said 

“Before beginning this opera- 
tion, which seems likely to be of 
the greatest importance to the art 
of surgery, I wish to say a few 
words. I have been 40 years a 
surgeon in Boston. On every in- 
stance when the knife was ap- 
plied to live tissue, there was 
pain. I doubt not that every one 
of my colleagues has had the 
same distressing experience. And 
now we have a gentleman here 
who tells us that he has a liquid 
preparation by the inhalation of 


which pain will be entirely done 
away with in surgery. Dr. Mor- 
ton, a dentist in this city, wished 
for an opportunity to test its pow- 
ers. I have asked him to be pres- 
ent this morning to administer 
the agent to this patient and he 
has agreed to do so.” 

Dr. Morton, a tall, handsome 
New Englander, then bent over 
the patient 

“Are you afraid?” he asked 
sympathetically. “Here is a man 
who has breathed my preparation 
and can testify to its success.” 
The man nodded affirmatively. 

“No, doctor, [| am not afraid,” 
came the reply, “and I am willing 
to do everything you tell me.’ 

Morton now took his place be- 
hind Abbot’s head. In the glass 
globe with its tube-like mouth- 
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piece was a colorless fluid the 
name of which no one present 
knew—except Morton. A_ few 
minutes after Morton put the 
tube over Abbot’s mouth, every- 
one became aware of a pungent, 
aromatic odor. The patient's face 
became flushed. He moved rest- 
lessly from side to side. Then he 
began to mutter unintelligible 
words. Morton reached in his 
pocket for a needle and pricked 
his arm. Abbot’s face did not 
twitch and there was no reaction. 
“Did that hurt you?” he asked 
and the reply was a barely audi- 
ble, “No.” Soon all signs of sen- 
sibility and intelligence had van- 
ished. The patient continued to 
mutter little moans, but “his eyes 
did not react to light. Morton 
stepped back from the table. 

“Dr. Warren, your patient is 
ready for you.” 

The distinguished surgeon 
stepped up to the table and gave 
the patient’s neck a long scrutiny. 
A vascular tumor on the right 
side was to be excised. “Scalpel,” 
he said, without looking up, and 
the keen blade was instantly in 
his hands. There was a breath- 
less hush as it travelled over the 
skin and the customary screams 
did not begin. The assembled 
doctors and students watched 
with astonishment as he incised 
the underlying tissue and cau- 
tiously enucleated the tumor. The 
patient lay motionless, breathing 
deeply and smiling. 


Bren stitching up was fin- 
ished, Abbot gradually came to. 
His lips began to move; he uttered 
incomprehensible words, which 
were but the last babblings of a 
narcotic dream. Were these signs 
of pain? Within a few seconds 
more he was fully awakened, and 
looked around in astonishment. 
Warren, a little disconcerted by 
the groans, asked if he felt any 
pain. “No, sir,” said the patient 
emphatically. Then he did his 
best to describe his feelings when 
he was going under. For a mo- 
ment he had felt as if someone 
was moving a blunt instrument 
roughly across his neck, he said, 
but that had been his last sensa- 
tion before he lapsed. 

The spectators, too, were like 
men awaking from an enchanted 
dream. Dr. Henry Jacob Bigelow, 
a Harvard professor, fairly cried 
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out in his enthusiasm: ‘“Gentle- 
men, this is no humbug! Did you 
notice how, throughout the opera- 
tion, the patient’s eyelids were 
closed, his mouth relaxed, and his 
head heavy with sleep? All the 
infallible signs of a profound sleep 
were present. We have today 
witnessed something of the ut- 
most importance to the cause of 
suffering humanity, to say noth- 
ing of a g eat contribution to sur- 
gery. Our healing craft has at 
last been robbed of its terrors!” 

Up to this time of which I 
write, operations had been no less 
horrible than they had been in the 
Middle Ages. Many surgeons be- 
came so haunted with the suffer- 
ing, which was inseparable from 
their work, that they broke down 
mentally. John Hunter declared 
that an operation was the most 
humiliating spectacle illustrating 
the futility of science, and his 
brother William, the leading anat- 
omist of his day, said that a sur- 
geon was a savage armed with a 
knife. 

In all the history of medical sci- 
ence there is no discovery that 
has been of greater benefit to ev- 
ery living man and woman than 
this. To liberate us from pain, 
heaven and hell were opened; he- 
roic courage, profound sympathy, 
and a holy spirit provided the 
aureole. But perverted ambition, 
sordid avarice, and a futile hun- 
ger for fame tarnished the sub- 
limity of the quest. As a footnote 
to the story of anesthesia, we have 
an almost incredible account of a 
bitter battle carried on by four 
Americans, each claiming he was 
the original discoverer. 

As though haunted with some 
Biblical curse, these early work- 
ers with anesthetics met violent 
fates. Dr. Horace Wells, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, a dentist col- 
league of Morton who had experi- 
mented with nitrous oxide (laugh- 
ing gas), went insane and com- 
mitted suicide out of envy for 
what Morton had achieved. Dr. 
Crawford W. Long, the Georgia 
physician who preceded Morton 
by making the first minor pain- 
less operation in 1842, but failed 
to proclaim his achievement until 
1852, was struck down one day 
whilst administering ether.* 

Laurels for Morton’s discovery 
were claimed by Dr. Charles T. 
Jackson, his former teacher who 





advised him in the experiments 
Jackson’s cunning hate drove him 
mad and he died in an asylun 
Morton himself perished from a 
stroke induced by his frightful! 
controversy with Jackson. And 
thus each of the four men wh 
claimed credit for anesthesia met 
with a tragic death. 

But it is to the little Boston 
dentist that honors must go for 
delivering all humanity from the 
dreadful pangs of surgical pain. 
His life was fraught with drama 
and tragedy. He altruistically re- 
nounced hope of private profit; he 
died unrewarded, was meanly ap- 
preciated, and was almost forgot- 
ten by ungrateful posterity. I am 
glad if my book, Triumph Over 
Pain, has helped in some measur: 
to perpetuate his name. 


Ox.y a year after Morton’s 
test of ether, Sir James Young 
Simpson, of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
used chloroform to deaden the 
pain of childbirth. This agony, 
until then, had been regarded as 
the primal curse pronounced 
upon Eve after the Fall. “In sor- 
row shalt thou bring forth,” says 
the Scriptures, and Eve was the 
first mother to cry aloud in her 
suffering. Simpson successfully 
fought the Biblical curse with 
such fervor that Queen Victoria 
called him to her bedside when 
she was in labor. She became the 
first woman in England to accept 
the boon of a painless childbirth 
and through that courageous act 
she broke the power and super- 
stitions of the opposition. 

The discovery of anesthesia did 
much more than promote the ad- 
vance of painless surgery or 
childbirth. It has made a mag- 
nificent contribution to the gen- 
eral advance of science, physiol- 
ogy, biology, bacteriology, and 
pharmacology—which for all time 
will promote the welfare of man- 
kind. In the words of Valpeau, 
the eminent French surgeon: “It 
was left for the New World, and 
the city of Boston in particular, to 
demonstrate something everyone 
believed impossible.” The death 
of pain! 

* It is claimed that Dr. Long made and 
demonstrated sul-ether in December, 1841, 
at Jefferson, Georgia, and that he used it 
on March 30, 1842, in the case of a patient 
from whose neck he removed a cystic tu- 
mor about one-half inch in diameter. As 
Author Fiilop-Miller notes, the discovery 
was not announced until 1852, however, 


when it was reported to the Georgia State 
Medical Society. 
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COME to my house tonight,’ he said. ‘I think we can help you.’ 
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A. H. Winkler 


Istiffened. ‘I don't need help, and keep your nose out of my business.’ ” 


hm an Alcoholic Who Quit Drinking 


A Rotarian wins the battle of liquor aided by an 
ally named ‘A. A.’ and a weapon called psychology. 


By A. A. Anonymous 


i AM AN alcoholic, but I haven’t 
had a drink for more than four 
years. 

Contradictory? Not at all. With 
me, alcoholism is a disease—like 
diabetes, for example. Once a man 
contracts diabetes, he and his af- 
fliction are as inseparable as Si- 
amese twins, but he can arrest his 
disease by taking insulin 

[t’s the same with alcoholism 
Once you have it, you carry it to 
There’s no such thing 
as an ex-alcoholic, but an alcoholic 
can stop drinking. Just as diabet- 
ics get their help from insulin, so 
nondrinking alcoholics find theirs 
in lending a helping hand to their 
drinking brothers. That’s why I’m 
telling my story. 

Believe me, I’m qualified. For 
40 years I was a drinking fool. In 
the beginning it was simply a mis- 
chievous drink as a smart high- 
school kid; at the end I was 
oe two quarts of whisky a 

ay. 





the grave 
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It is estimated that about 5 per- 
cent of the people who drink are 
alcoholics, and for them there's no 
moderation. Once they take a 
drink, they crave more and more 
With them it’s a case of either 
total abstinence or uncontrolled 
drunkenness. Among the other 
95 percent are the cocktail drink- 
ers—and those who at times get 
ingloriously drunk. But at no 
point in this drinking scale does 
liquor become the obsession it is 
to the alcoholic 5 percent. 

Whet an alcoholic’s appetite and 
he can no more resist liquor than 
a steel filing can retreat from the 
field of a powerful electromagnet 
The switch that turns on the ir- 
resistible power is that first drink. 

Avoiding the first fateful swal- 
low may sound like a simple trick, 
but it’s almost too high a hurdle 
to clear without a boost. There is 
a serious science devoted to the 
study and treatment of alcoholism, 
and it is manifested in such insti- 


tutions as the School of Alcoholic 
Studies at Yale University and 
in numerous high-grade sanitoria 
and hospitals offering what the 
layman calls “the cure.” But a 
growing number of pathological 
drunks get a flying start on the 
road to regeneration through Al 
coholics Anonymous — “A.A.,” as 
members of the organization refer 
to it 

Having been born in a home 
where temperance was actively 
preached and practiced, I grew up 
with the conviction that I would 
liquor. I couldn't 
school, however, 


never touch 
foresee high 
where I was catcher on the base- 
hall team and left end on the foot- 
hall squad. My buddies were gay 
and carefree and considered ‘‘a 
couple of rounds” after a game 
quite manly. At first it was only 
a few beers; later we began mix- 
ing in a slug of whisky. 

By the time I finished high 
school and went to work as a 
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department-store clerk I was a 
steady drinker. Before I reached 
30, I became a travelling sales- 
man, drinking with my custom- 
ers and feeling that it made us 
chummy — that orders came eas- 
ier. I drank at meals, at clubs, 
at banquets, in trains, in private 
homes — everywhere, in fact, ex- 
cept at home, where my wife 
would not permit liquor. 

By a stroke of good fortune | 
was able to open my own depart- 
ment store in a medium-sized city. 
It prospered in spite of the fact 
that I was drifting from bad to 
worse. I cached supplies of whisky 
all over the store so I could get a 
“hooker” without running back to 
my office. I hid some in the adver- 
tising department, some in the re- 
ceiving room, and more behind 
stocks on different floors. I was 
drinking as often as most people 
smoke cigarettes. If I didn’t have 
a “snort” every hour or so, I'd get 
nervous and irritable. 

At home our social life disinte- 
grated. Not being able to depend 
on me, my wife stopped planning 
functions at home and gracefully 
rejected all invitations elsewhere. 
That made me feel I wasn’t ap- 
preciated, that I was grossly mis- 
understood—a frustration that 
plunged me further and further 
into drink. 

When the economic depression 
of the ’30s descended, it seemed 
that all the forces in the world 
were conspiring against me. As 
business slumped, I worried, and 
the more I worried, the more I re- 
lied on drink. Every failure to 
stimulate sales had to be erased 
from my mind by alcohol. 


Mi. daily intake mounted to two 
quarts and more. I was hitting 
the bottle continuously, but I 
thought I was clever enough to 
conceal this fact from my em- 
ployees, friends, and fellow Ro- 
tarians. Apparently I wasn’t, 
though, because one day, Febru- 
ary 8, 1942—I’ll never forget it— 
a prominent attorney and fellow 
Rotarian came to see me. 

“Come over to the soda fountain 
and have a cup of coffee with me,” 
he invited. I masked the shiver of 
revulsion that raced through me 
at the suggestion, but to be socia- 
ble I joined him. 

“I want you to come over to 
my house tonight and meet some 
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friends of mine,” he said. “I think 
we can help you.” 

I stiffened. “Now look here,” I 
snapped. “I don’t need anybody’s 
help, and I’ll thank you to keep 
your nose out of my business.” 

He smiled indulgently. “You 
know, that’s exactly what I said 
when I was first invited to meet 
a group of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous.” 

“You mean you're an A.A.?” I 
asked. 

“Sure, the whole bunch at the 





“I WAS like a boy passing a cemetery. 
Only my fears were business and personal.” 


house tonight will be. We've all 
had experiences like yours—and 
we've all, at some point, decided 
to quit making life so miserable 
for ourselves and everybody else. 
Why not come over and meet the 
boys and let them tell you about 
it? It can’t do any harm and 
you’re under no obligation to us. 
What do you say?” 

I was staring into my coffee. My 
mind was whirring. It was true 
that I had vaguely realized my 
health couldn’t forever withstand 
the abuse I was heaping on it, and 
many times when I thought of 
how unfair I was toward my wife, 
I caught myself feeling remorse- 
ful. And my business — it was 
skidding, almost out of control. 

I forced a laugh as I turned to 
the attorney and with feigned in- 
difference said: “Yeah, sure, I’ll 
come, if you insist. What can I 
lose?” 

That night an amazing chain of 
events began. I went to that 
meeting breathing skepticism, dis- 
belief, defiance. Like most alco- 
holics I nourished an inner feeling 
of exclusiveness, a kind of self- 
pitying smugness based on the 
false premise that my case was 
different, that no one else ever 
suffered the torments and disturb- 





ing influences that drove me to 
drink. But that group of seven 
A.A.’s made me feel as feeble as 
the winner of a booby prize at the 
Liars Club. They could match — 
and surpass—every drinking bout 
I ever had. Every reason I ad- 
vanced for drinking, they, too, had 
experienced. Then they offered 
others I never thought of. 

As they talked, I felt my defenses 
crumbling. I began to recogniz: 
the sham of my previous rationali 
zation. My skepticism faded into 
acceptance; my disbelief turned to 
credence; my defiance melted into 
admiration. I thought: “If they 
could swear off, so can I.” 

So when they told me that the 
only prerequisite for joining Alco- 
holics Anonymous was a sincere 
admission that alcohol had me 
whipped so completely my life had 
become unmanageable, I readily 
made that admission. 

The very articulation of this 
truth seemed to sweep a great net- 
work of cobwebs out of my brain 
Merely stating this fact, about 
which I had long tried to delude 
myself, was like opening a win- 
dow in my mind and letting in a 
refreshing gust of clean, invigorat- 
ing air. For the first time in years 
I sensed a gratifying relaxation 
course through my tensed body. 

Almost involuntarily I accepted 
an invitation to join A.A. I was 
made a member on the spot, and 
my new friends told me more 
about the way the organization 
works. I vowed, as I had vowed 
before, to quit drinking. But this 
time the circumstances differed. | 
had already achieved a state of 
intellectual humility and I had, in 
these A.A.’s, living proof that ab- 
stinence was possible. Moreover, 
I was too proud to let myself fail 
where they had succeeded—and I 
knew I could lean on them for 
help if I weakened. 

As I fought to release myself 
from the grip of the obsession that 
enslaved me, I formed a clear pic- 
ture of what was happening and 
what had happened to me during 
those 40 years of drinking. I was 
like a small boy passing a ceme- 
tery at night. Leaves rustle. His 
eyes pop and his hair stands on 
end. The wind shrieks eerily 
through the shrubs and he breaks 
into a run. The moving shadow 
of a swaying bush behind a tomb 
looks like a sinister zombie. The 
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bov’s feet sprout wings and he 
races frantically on. An owl hoots 
and he grows panicky trying to 
coax a few extra miles an hour 
out of his flying feet 

Mv rustling leaves, shrieking 
wind, moving shadows, and hoot- 


ing owls had been business and 
social problems, feelings of infe- 
riority, frustrations, worries over 
personal as well as business 
matters. To escape each new 
fear-inducing stimulus I gulped 
stronger and ever stronger 
lraughts of liquor. 

Now, I could see, I was impos- 
ing a sound, sensible procedure 
over this subconscious fear moti- 
vation. I had analyzed this 40- 
vear flight from fear and knew the 
reasons for it. Bolstered by this 
knowledge, I could say convinc- 
ingly to myself: “I am afraid no 
longer. I will stop running and 
take a deliberate step forward, 
then another and another. I will 
quiet this fluttering heart, stop 
perspiring, and walk out of this 
alcoholic cemetery with dignity.” 

That’s the way it was. Looking 
back over my shoulder today and 
inalyzing my salvage, I find that 
what happened after I joined 
\leoholics Anonymous became a 
story of four parts. Here is the 
way it developed: 

Part I: | admitted to myself my 
bondage to liquor and my inability 
to manage my life. This psycho- 
logical broom swept the dust of 
deceit and delusion from my mind, 
preparing it for a readjustment. 
In a religious sense this was the 
act of repentance. 

Part II; According to A.A. for- 
mula, I made a moral inventory 
of myself and acknowledged my 
shortcomings and faults to at least 
one other person. The pious will 
recognize this as an application of 
the principle of public confession. 
To the psychologist it amounts to 
bringing social influence to bear. 
Thus, having unfurled his faults 
publicly, the candidate’s conduct 
will reap either social approval or 
censure. And being a vain crea- 
ture, man strains mightily for 
approbation. 

Part III: A.A. built a founda- 
tion of confidence and hope under 
me by showing me that the liquor 
habit could be conquered, for 
every member of the organization 
was persistent proof that others 
had won out. That victory was 
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forged by a combination of my 
own will and outside help, both 
human and divine. 

Help was always forthcoming 
from other A.A.’s themselves, of 
course. This is one of the strong- 
est pillars in the A.A. structure 
Whenever a man feels himself 
slipping, he calls another member 
for help 

Part IV: This is the crux of the 
whole program. The first three 
parts set the stage; in Part IV the 
act begins. “Act” is the word, for 
the principle upon which A.A 
works is that the alcoholic must 
do more than want to quit drink- 
ing. He must do something—right 
now! I am told that this is the 
practical application of the James- 
Lange psychological theory, which 
states that in the formation of 
habit, one first articulates a desire 
and then immediately translates 
that mental intention into phys- 
ical action. By constantly reén- 
forcing the mental impulse with 
physical activity, the individual 
establishes new behavior patterns 

All right, but what does one do? 
Well, it doesn’t matter very much 
It might take the form of going 
for a walk, of taking a drink—of 
water—or even reducing the num- 
ber of drinks taken each day. As 
a follow-up of the Part II moral 
inventory, action can be taken to 
make amends to injured people 
whenever possible. If you've mis- 
treated your wife, you might bring 
her some flowers or candy; if, 
when drinking, you've habitually 
growled at the neighbors, you 
might stop and say a kind word; 
if you’ve gone into debt, you 
might pay off these obligations— 
and so on. 


Ax» THEN, after you’ve won 
your victory, you have the never- 
ending opportunity of helping 
new members, which enables you 
continuously to reénforce your de- 
sire to stop drinking by doing 
something for another alcoholic. 
Only one who has himself been 
through the same experience can 
administer the proper mixture of 
sympathy and discipline to pull a 
patient through trying hours. 
Phenomenal though its record 
is, A.A. does not guarantee to cure 
an alcoholic’s predilection for liq- 
uor. About half recover immedi- 
ately and another 25 percent make 
it after a relapse or two. Since 


1934, when it was founded by a 
New York broker and an Akron, 
Ohio, physician, about 25,000 al- 
coholics have become members of 
A.A. They are banded together in 
nearly 900 groups in the United 
States, Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand.* 

Just to clear up a few points 
often misunderstood, I'd like to 
emphasize that we are not prohi- 
bitionists 
remove the temptation of that first 
drink from those who cannot take 


Our sole object is to 





“WHAT does one do? If you've mistreated 
your wife, you might buy her some candy.” 


just one or two and stop there 
Many of us actually serve liquor 
in our homes; yet when we our- 
selves raise our glasses in toast, 
ours are filled with soft instead of 
hard drinks. Another thing: we 
are not reformers; we undertake 
to help only those alcoholics who 
apply for assistance 

The hundreds of case examples 
citing how A.A. has helped alco- 
holics are doubtless familiar to 
Rotarians, some of whom may 
have gone through the same ex- 
periences, so I shall not add others 
I have witnessed. But I can truth- 
fully report that my own life has 
changed completely. My wife and 
I have reéstablished our social 
contacts and again I am a re- 
spected member of a growing cir- 
cle of friends. My business has 
improved 6624 percent, employee 
morale is higher than ever, and 
we enjoy a credit rating the busi- 
ness never before attained. And 
the opportunity of serving my fel- 
low alcoholics by helping them 
over the rough spots as | was 
helped has given me a new pur- 
pose in life. 


* Headquarters of Alcoholics Anonymous 
are in New York. Readers desiring infor- 
mation about this organization should 
write to The Alcoholic Foundation, P.O. 
Box 459, Grand Central Annex, New York 
17, New York, U.S.A. 
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So You re Club-Pub Editor? 


Jack Sprague Offers You a Few Pointers 


v.. frequently cast an appraising 
eye at the President, the Secretary, or 
the Program Chairman of your Rotary 
Club and think, “He’s the spark plug of 
this organization.” 

That’s probably true, but now I'd like 
to lay a laurel wreath on the perspiring 
brow of the hard-working and often un- 
honored editor of the Club publication. 
He’s a vital cog, too, and it’s time to 
take a look at his job and see how im- 
portant it is. 

I fee] that I can write with some au- 
thority about this because I’ve been a 
“Club-pub” editor myself. I know how 
greatly he can affect Club morale. A 
good lively number of his bulletin tell- 
ing what different members are doing 
interests everyone. An optimistic ac- 
count of what is in the cards for the 
next meeting helps to bring members 
out. Non-Rotarians who chance to see 
a live number of the bulletin will judge 
the Club by its quality and wish that 
they, too, could become members of so 
peppy an organization. 

There are probably 3,000 Clubs in Ro- 
tary Internationa) that get out weekly 
publications. I have gone carefully over 
several hundred of them. If I presume 
to mix in some mild criticism along with 
praise, I trust I shall be given credit 
for doing it in a constructive spirit. 

Some Clubs, I notice, have a policy 
of appointing a different member each 
week to edit the bulletin. In general, 
I’d say that’s a mistake. Not every Ro- 
tarian has the editorial gift, though he 








may be a first-class genius in other 
ways. And when there is a different 
editor at the helm each week, the publi: 
cation is apt to lack a sense of continu 
ity. Successful newspapers and mag 
azines, you have noted, lean pretty 
heavily on established writers. Sub 
scribers come to regard these writers 
as old friends. You yourself, possibly, 
have some favorite author whose work 
you first look for when you open your 
magazine or newspeper. 

Of the Club publications | have stud- 
ied, the most successful ones are those 
in which the President appoints an edi- 
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tor for one year’s service, with an ad- 
visory Committee to help him out. 

Where is the President going to find 
a member willing to take the responsi- 
bility for so long a stretch? My obser- 
vation has been that in every Club, big 
or small, there is pretty sure to be some 
member who has always cherished an 
ambition to write. He may have a 
streak of humor, or he may have a 
latent talent for homely philosophy; 
anyhow, when he serves a long term, 
he has a chance to develop whatever 
talents he has. 

I have frequently heard it suggested 
that some newspaperman in the Club is 
the logical choice for editor. Again, I’d 
say that’s sometimes a mistake. I remem- 
ber that years ago, in the Rotary Club of 
San Antonio, someone said that Allen 
Merriam, then reporter on an evening 
newspaper, would be our best choice. 
Allen, by the way, is now in the Dallas 
Club, and editor of the city’s powerful 
Times-Herald. He said: “Of course I'll 
take the job if you really want me. But 
someone else would do better. Because 
with me it would just be a continuation 
of my regular work. I would be using 
the same set of nerves that I use every 
day on the paper. The chances are the 
stuff I wrote would be pretty mechan- 
ical. Better appoint some regular busi- 
nessman member. He’ll be good because 
for him the writing will be fun.” Appar- 
ently there are Rotarians who do have 
fun in being editor, because some have 
served their Clubs for astonishingly 


For 20 years Jesse Rainsford—Jack to you—Sprague was 
a jeweler. At 40 he became a writer—because as the first 
editor of the San Antonio, Texas, Club's Wheel of Fortune - 
he learned what fun it was. The life-history technique 
he conceived then (and describes here) has been the 
formula for most of his books and magazine articles since. 


long stretches—more than a quarter of 
a century in several cases! 

But say you’ve got your man. Then— 
what to print? That of course is up to 
the editor’s individual bent of mind. 
On general terms it is wise to follow 
the suggestions given by Rotary Inter- 
national headquarters: Announcement 
of next meeting’s program. Tell who the 
speaker is to be. Report of previous 
meeting. Weekly attendance record. 
Reports of special activities the Club is 
carrying on. News items about indi- 
vidual members. I notice a feature cur- 
rently carried in the South Bend, In- 


diana, bulletin that no doubt help: 
swell attendance under present co; 
tions. It tells what the chief item 
the bill of fare is going to be at 
forthcoming luncheon. 

There is one type of material 
decidedly does not belong in a () 
bulletin. I refer to shady jokes 
“gents’ room” anecdote may seem 
offensive enough in the gents’ room, b 
it is in the wrong place when set dow) 
in cold print and in a publication man, 
Rotarians take home to their families 

If I were to presume to give furthe: 
advice to a Club editor, I think I would 
say, “Make your bulletin cheerful.” | 
believe the essence of Rotary is a gen 
erous cheerfulness; I also believe that 
splendid as the work of Rotary is in its 
altruistic activities, just about the great 
est good Rotary accomplishes is the 
refreshment it gives the individual R: 
tarian. I know there are thousands o! 
Rotarians in whose minds the hour o: 
two at the weekly meetings provides 
something quite special, something i: 
the way of a cheerful sanctuary, you 
might say, where a man can throw of! 
outside problems and relax in an atmos 
phere of good fellowship. 

There is another feature I can recon 
mend to Club editors that is sure to add 
interest to any Club publication. I refer 
to write-ups—you may call them “pro 
files” if you wish to be literary—of you: 
fellow Club members. I mean rea! 
conscientious write-ups on which you 
spend time and thought—not the ten 
line affair that you dash off in ten min 
utes and that says Rotarian So-and-So 
was born in 1892, joined Rotary in 1931, 
is a leader in his line of business, is mar 
ried and has two children, and his hob 
bies are golf and fishing. 

That is “hack” writing. If you happen 
to be middle aged and were raised on a 
farm, you will remember a type of hack 
writing that was deplorably common 
during your youth. A smooth-spoken 
individual would come around to get 
subscriptions for a County Gazetteer 
that he proposed to publish. Perhaps 
your father signed up. “he promote! 
sent to your father for his approval an 
advance typewritten manuscript that 
was very pleasing. It said your father 
was one of the county’s outstanding 
citizens, a man whose success was due 
to a deep study of agricultural problems 
and who, though he had never sought 
political office, could easily have been 
elected to one because of his popularity. 

But when the subscription money had 
been sent, and the Gazetteer arrived, 
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. was a bit of disappointment. Prac- 


tically every man in the county was 


lauded in the same manner, even to the 
nart that said political prominence 
, geht have been achieved had the citi- 
zens wished it Apparently the pro- 
ter had a formula. He sat down at 
; typewriter and let his brain rest 
while he clicked at the keys. 
If you decide to tackle the “profile” 
feature, you should know in advance 
will be a real job. I know, because I 
believe I hold some sort of champion- 
ship, having Ww ritten about 150 profiles 
mv old Club members. As to length, 
I think between 450 and 500 words, 
«hich is approximately one and a half 


WILBUR T. GRUBER 
Indianapolis, ind 





FRANK W. WEEDON 
Syracuse, N. Y 


typewritten pages, double spaced. There 
ure some don’t’s. Don’t overpraise him 
the way the County Gazatteer promoter 
used to do. Try to refrain from writing 
“prince of a fellow.” “marvellous organ- 
izer,” etc. You like him and you hope 
he likes you. Just write his life story, 
using ordinary words, as though you 
were talking about him with a mutual 
friend. And don’t let him know you are 
going to write him up. Men are funny 
that way, as I have learned through a 
good many years of business writing for 
national magazines. Some men are na- 
turally diffident and simply shut up like 
a clam when interviewed for publica- 
tion. Other men feel they must deliver 
a speech. Both kinds are difficult. 

{nother suggestion: Now and then 
write up some member who you may 
happen to know isn’t having too easy a 
time in his business. Don’t indicate in 
your piece, of course, that he is having 
trouble. One of the nicest experiences I 
ever had was when I wrote the profile 
of a man who I knew was considerably 
discouraged. His wife came to me after- 
ward and said he had braced up and 
she believed he would work out of his 
difficulties. 


Wy I was appointed Club editor, I 
was an ordinary retail merchant who 
didn’t know much about writing. At 
first I wrote erudite pieces, all about 
America the Land of Opportunity, the 
Importance of Business, etc. But some- 
how those things lacked reader interest. 
Then I thought of the life-story idea. 
I knew I would get at least one inter- 
ested reader, the man I wrote about. I 
injected a surprise element, which I 
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JOHN F. TREMAIN 
Albany, N Y. 


MEET A SEPTET OF VETERAN “CLUB-PUBBERS.” 


think helped to make the life stories 
go. I telephoned the man’s wife, en 
joined her to secrecy, and asked her to 
come to my store and tell me all about 
him, things that I didn’t already know 
So no one in the Club knew whose 
picture and life story would appear in 
the next bulletin. That aroused curios 
ity. And curiosity, you Know, is an 
important element in literature. Curios 
ity is what makes you sit up with a 
25-cent mystery novel until 2 A.M. to 
find out on the last page who the das- 
tardly murderer was 

Nothing chirks up a page of printed 
matter like some “art.” If you can find 
a fellow member who likes to draw 


ED T. BONDS 
South Bend, Ind 


grapple him to you with hooks of steel, 
for he can add much to the good-humor 
side of your publication. It makes no 
difference if yours is a mimeographed 
or hectographed sheet—I often think 
they reproduce better sketches than 
printed papers which must wait for 
cuts and have to consider cost. I have 
before me a publication from Australia, 
the Cogs, of North Sydney, which is 
studded with little thumbnail sketches 
celebrating the change of administra 
tions. I have never met the personages, 
but I recognize them as good pictures 
of Rotarians I have known in my own 
Club and many others I have visited. 
And similar bright spots abound in 
many other Club publications I have 
seen from all over the Rotary globe. 

Another attention-arrester is the 
choice of a good name. There are 
myriads of Cogs, Spokes, and Hubs, but 
I know of only one Rotary Gyrator, 
that of Chicago. That name is a palin- 
drome, by the way, reading the same 
forward or backward, and was the 
brainchild of the late Rufus F. Chapin, 
long-time Treasurer of Rotary Inter- 
national. And there is only one Brand- 
ing Iron (Post, Texas), Smog (South 
Side, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania), Buffalo 
Horn—“short and to the point” (Bis- 
marck, North Dakota), Coffee Grounds 
—‘“thrown out weekly” (Coffeyville, 
Kansas); and those are only a few of 
the sparkling names I’ve seen. 

The importance of a well-edited Club 
bulletin cannot be overemphasized. The 
Governors of several Districts in the 
United States have displayed an aware- 
ness of this fact by variously offering 
awards for the best publications in their 





JOHN H. BOOTH 
Camden, N. J 


Districts. As further incentive, THe Ro 
TARIAN itself this year initiated an edi 
torial contest, awarding bronze plaques 
and “honorable mention” certificates 
There seems to be some argument 
about which Club first published a 
weekly bulletin At 
national Convention in Houston, Texas 
in 1914, Paul Scholz stated that the 


Wheel of Fortune. organ of the San 


Rotary's inte 


Antonio Club, was first in the field. It 
was started in October, 1912 I am 
afraid Paul allowed loyalty to his home 
town to tinge a bit his pronouncement 
—because the San Francisco Rotary 
Club started a publication in June, 1909, 
and Los Angeles issued Vol I, No. 1 





G ALBERT ANDERSON 
Sioux C.ty, lowa 


PAUL F. HUNTER, Sr 
Madison, Wis 


EACH HAS EDITED HIS ROTARY CLUB BULLETIN FOR 25 YEARS OR MORE 


of its official publication in December, 
1911. And the Chicago Club began pub 
lishing the News Blotter the same year 
as the Wheel of Fortune. Perhaps there 
are other claimants for oldest-publica 
tion honors. I hope so. Because claim 
ing things is a fine old custom, and 
anyhow it’s good clean fun 


I. YOU happen to be appointed editor, 
ask the Secretariat of Rotary Inter 
national for the section on Club publi 
cations of Pamphlet No. 20, which gives 
helpful tips on how to do your new job 
And use the Clipsheet! This is the trade 
magazine for “Club-pub” editors. It is 
issued monthly by THe Rotarian. If 
you aren't on the mailing list, a post 
card will get you there. 

And don’t think of editing as a chore. 
Because it isn’t. You are going to have 
more fun out of it than anyone else. 
Just think of the chance it gives you to 
air your private views. You may do a 
profound editorial on world affairs; or 
you may write a spicy article on how 
you hate the wretch who spit a wad of 
gum on the sidewalk just where you had 
to step in it. In neither case will you 
get a rejection slip as_ professional 
writers sometimes do 

Perhaps you are a Rotarian who has 
always had an urge to write, but you 
are a member of a small-town Club that 
doesn't feel it can afford a bulletin. Why 
not start one? It needn’t cost much of 
anything. It can be done on a penny 
postcard. Writing isn’t measured by the 
space it takes up, but on what it really 
has to say. You could write Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg speech twice over on a 
penny postcard. 
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@ Sanitary Squirter. The surgeon who 
before operating must make sure his 
hands are free of germs got a sanitary 
boost from science recently with the de- 
velopment of an electronic soap dis 
penser which automatically squirts liq- 
uid soap. Unlike soap dispensers which 
require depressing a plunger with the 
hand, the electronic dispenser operates 
whenever its beam of light is broken. 
It ejects approximately one teaspoonful 
of liquid soap at a time and holds a gal- 
lon of soap. 


@ The Chelates. Before the war we got 
technical supplies of oxygen by the 
fractional distillation of liquid air. In 
our bodies the hemoglobin in blood 
takes up oxygen from the air in the 
lungs and delivers it to the tissues 
where the oxygen supply is low. Work- 
ing on this idea, a University of Cali- 
fornia scientist prepared metal-organic 
compounds which he named “chelates.” 
The “chelates” absorb oxygen from the 
air when heated and turn a dark bruwn- 
ish black. When chilled, they give off 
the oxygen and turn red again. They 
were much used in the war not only 
for supplying the oxygen for welding 
torches, but more on submarines both 
to furnish oxygen and to give a warn- 
ing when the oxygen was getting low. 
“When the chelate turns red, it’s time 
to head” for home—or the surface at 
least. Many postwar uses of the chel- 
ates are predicted. 


@ Tip for Tuesday. The use of fiber- 
glass for drapes, shower-bath cur- 
tains, and many other purposes is 
well known. Now comes a new use 
for which it seems to be admirably 
adapted: as covering for ironing 
boards. It will not burn, char, or 
discolor and it need never be 
washed. Housewives like its smooth- 
gliding surface, and, if they use it 
over an asbestos underpad, as one 
should always do, they need not 
up-end the iron between strokes, 
but can stand it on the glass cover 
and it will not burn. 


@ 'T aint Swell! Numerous as they are, 
all plastics to date have had three weak- 
nesses: (a) they dissolve, or at least 
swell, in solvents; (b) they fail to re- 
tain, if not their form, at least their 
strength at high temperatures; (c) they 
fail as insulators against high frequen- 
cies when used under conditions (a) 
or (b). Now comes a new plastic which 
possesses resistance to solvents and cor- 
rosive agents—even acids which would 
dissolve gold and platinum—and which 
will stand up under the high tempera- 
tures of jet engines. No solvent has yet 
been found which would even swell it 
at temperatures of 575°F. It is a tetra- 
fluoethylene resin. In spite of the rela- 
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tive difficulty of its fabrication and high 
cost of its manufacture, it is in great 
demand for pump gaskets in acid han- 
dling and distillation systems, high 
temperature systems, and wire insula- 
tion for jet engines, as well as spacers 
for coaxial cables carrying high fre- 
quencies for radio, radar, and television. 
The water absorption rate is so low 
as to be rated “zero.” 


@ Trick. Imagine throwing pint bottles 
of sulphuric acid against a concrete 
wall hard enough to shatter them and 
then finding that not a drop of acid had 
been spilled! The trick lies in dipping 
the bottles in a new tough nitrocellulose 
plastic which leaves a thin film from 
020 to .025 inches in thickness, and 
which is strong enough to hold the 
fragments together and prevent leak- 
The plastic may be used clear or 
The dipping is usually done 
after the bottles are labelled, the plas- 
tic also serving to protect the label. 


age. 


colored. 


@ Sericulture. Several attempts have 
been made to produce commercial silk 
in America. Though these tests seem to 
have proved that the U. S. A. can grow 
silk cocoons, it has not been possible to 
meet Japanese labor competition. Now 
a new reeling machine has been in- 
vented which is claimed to eliminate 
about eight Japanese processes and 
make competition possible. In Mineral 
Wells, Texas, there is considerable ex- 
citement over the new silk industry, for 
it appears that mulberry trees flourish 
there and indications are that better and 





NO CHANGE except a dime or a quarter for 
that midafternoon 5S-cent candy bar or a 
package of chewing gum? No matter—this 
machine will make change for you at the 
same time it ejects the desired merchan- 


dise. A slug won't work—there is a little 
device within which will quickly detect it. 


Bell Aircraft Corp. 





cheaper cocoons can be produced than 
in the “Ozark Uplift.” A successful auto. 
matic reeling machine will be to the silk 
industry of America what the cotton gin 
was to the cotton industry. 


@ Glass Fire Screen. A great ad- 
vance in science is the production 
of glasses which transmit heat 
without light, light without heat, 
or, in short, cut off or transmit any 
portions of the spectrum as de- 
sired. Such new glasses make pos- 
sible fireplace screens which hold 
in the smoke, soot, and fumes and 
eliminate the wasteful drafts which 
freeze your back while roasting 
your face. The special glass used 
transmits both the light and the 
heat (infrared) and will withstand 
temperature up to 650 degrees 
Fahrenheit, while the radiant heat 
gives uniform temperature to the 
room. The glass is mounted in 
brass or copper frames which 
greatly beautifies the appearance 
of the fireplace. Its two doors can 
be opened for tending the fire. Be- 
neath them is the all-important 
gadget—a narrow slot which pro- 
vides the necessary oxygen and can 
be opened or closed to regulate the 
draft. The fire screens work equally 
well with wood, coal, or gas fires. 
Best of all, they furnish absolute 
protection from fire hazard, pop- 
ping embers, or possible contact 
with the fire. Thus safety, beauty, 
and all-round utility are practi- 
cally combined. 


@ Rust Prevention and Removal. Two 
companies recently announced products 
for prevention and removal of rust. The 
product of one reacts chemically with 
the metal and prevents rust by destroy 
ing the chemicals that would develop 
rust with the usual oil coating. It is 
said to condition the metal surface and 
improve the paint adhesion. The othe: 
product is primarily for the removal ot 
rust. Immersion in the solution for SU 
minutes is said to remove all visible rust 
and acts much as a bonderizing agent 
after the rust is removed. 


@ Home Radar. A current cartoon has 
a farmer’s wife saying to her lazy hus 
band, “Ezra, you’d best turn on the ra 
dar and see if the cows are still in the 
back forty.” Such a possibility seems to 
be closer to fulfillment with the arrival! 
of the “microwave oscillator,” which re 
sembles a large flashlight and weighs 
four pounds. The device is operated on 
ordinary house current, which it con 
verts into electromagnetic waves o! 
about five inches in length. These can 
be focused into a beam and reflected by 
objects the same way that radar waves 
are used in ships and planes. By using 
reflectors and other apparatus with the 
new device, the fundamental character 
istics of radar and light can be taught 
inexpensively. It is intended primarily 
for schools. 
. * * 


Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THE Rotarian Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Notes on a rew New Ones 


By John T. Frederick 


juthor and Reviewer 


FEW miles from our farm in Mich- 


igan is what tradition calls “the old 
Indian fort,” a rambling earthwork of 
ered ditch and embankment, over- 

ywn with poplar and wild cherry, en- 
osing an acre or two of ground. It’s 
a pleasant trip there in late Summer, 


blooms by the road, to 


gather wild blackberries in the shade 


hat men built this crum- 


bling wa ind when and why 


\ll over the world the memorials of 
rice c1y zations neighbor the works 
g men; and the men and women 

f toda e to study and to ponder 
e expressions of lost peoples and 
forgotten generations. The Hobby Hitch- 
g Post leaves no doubt that there are 
mat ardent amateur archaeologists in 
the ranks of Rotary, as well as a few 


professionals. Many of us have felt the 

rill of finding an arrowhead or mar- 
elled at the perfect shaping and keen 
edge of a stone ax. It was an amateur, 
in obscure tax collector in a little town 
ff France, who inaugurated the whole 
modern study of ancient man by recog- 
nizing certain cone-shaped chunks of 
chipped flint in a gravel pit as fist axes, 
the first tools or weapons known to 


A FOLSOM point— 
on which turns Dr. 
Hibben’s new book. 
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have been fashioned and used by the 
hands of men. 

That was a little more than a century 
ago. The knowledge of ancient man— 
human beings who lived before the be- 
ginning of recorded history—has_in- 
creased enormously in that century; and 
some of the most exciting and signifi- 


this knowledge have 


cant additions t 
been made very recently, by discoveries 
in the United States and Alaska. The 
story of these discoveries is told by tne 
scientist who has been most largely re- 
sponsible for some of them, Frank C. 
Hibben, an Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
Rotarian, in the book which I want to 
headline as my first recommendation 
for Rotarians’ reading this month: The 
Lost Americans. 

In 1926 a Negro cowboy, looking for 
cattle on a New Mexico ranch, noticed 
some big white bones protruding from 
the bank of a deep arroyo, 20 feet below 
the level of the surrounding land. Had 
he ridden on without investigating, our 
new knowledge of ancient man in Amer- 
ica might have been long postponed. 
But he got off his horse, climbed the 
side of the arroyo—and found flint 
points of a strange shape among the 
bones. 

When scientists heard of the find and 
investigated, they identified the bones 
as those of a primitive bison, extinct for 
at least 10,000 years. The pieces of flint 
were spear points, exquisitely fashioned, 
with a groove on each side to fit the 
shaft of the spear. Thus it was estab- 
lished that men had lived and hunted 
on the American Continent during the 
Ice Age. Since the find had been made 
near the town of Folsom, New Mexico, 
the characteristic spear points were 
called Folsom points, and their makers 


ONE OF the fine action 
drawings by Jo Mora from 
his book, reviewed here 





Folsom men. Subsequent finds showed 
that their range extended through a 
dozen States and parts of Canada and 
Alaska, and established the existence of 
a much earlier race with cruder wea 
pons, known as Sandia men from the 
cavern where their flints were found 

These discoveries changed the whole 
scientific conception of the beginnings 
of human life in the Americas. It has 
been known for some time that the 
civilizations found by the white men in 
the Americas were comparatively re 
cent, as such things go—even those ol 
the Mayas of Yucatan and the Incas of 
Peru. The huge earthen mounds which 
are the most impressive memorials of 
ancient peoples in the territory of the 
United States—found most notably in 
Ohio and southern Illinois—are believed 
to be not much more than 1,000 years 
old. The discoveries of Dr. Hibben and 
others push back the date of human at 
rival in the Americas by many thou 
sands of years. They show, too, that 
the first men came to America by way 
of Alaska, probably by way of Bering 
Strait. 

There is a _ profoundly interesting 
story here, and Dr. Hibben has told it 
admirably. He has set the recent Ameri- 
can discoveries in their proper context 
and perspective as part of the whole 
story of man’s appearance upon the 
earth. He has given deeply interesting 
and graphic accounts of what ancient 
men looked like and how they liwed. 
He has indicated the fascinating prob- 
lems that still await solution. The Lost 
Americans will prove truly enjoyable 
and rewarding to very many readers. 

What we know as recorded history 
covers only a tiny fraction of the story 
of human life upon the earth. More 
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than 22 centuries divide us from the 
time of Alexander the Great, but that 
time is yesterday compared to the days 
of the Folsom hunters, the Sandia men, 
the fist-ax people. 

Indeed there is much that is start- 
lingly modern, genuinely timely, in the 
story of Alexander, with his dream of a 
world commonwealth of nations and his 
efforts toward its realization. That story 
is told in a second book that carries my 
warm recommendation for your reading, 
Alexander of Macedon, by Harold Lamb. 
Reading Rotarians are likely to know 
some of Harold Lamb’s earlier books, 
perhaps his biographies of Genghis 
Khan and Tamerlane or his histories 
of the Crusades. 

To my mind this new book is the best 
of them all. It makes real and under- 
standable the personal 
character of a man 
who shaped the world 
as few have shaped it, 
who released forces in 
history that are still 
powerful. It illumi- 
nates brilliantly, that 
ancient world through 
which the figure of 
Alexander moved. It 
is unfailingly readable, actual, under- 
standable. It projects with real power 
the central motive and meaning of Alex- 
ander’s life—summed up in the subtitle, 
The Journey to World's End. 

The Roman historians on whom we 
must depend for most of our actual 
knowledge Of Alexander wrote genera- 
tions after he died, using Greek sources 
now lost. It would mean much if we 
could have a firsthand day-by-day nar- 
rative of someone who knew him. Such 
personal and informal records we do 
have in two new books about another 
soldier whose name will be forever 
linked with great events: My Three 
Years with Eisenhower, by Harry C. 
Butcher, and Sgt. Mickey and General 
Ike, by Michael J. McKeogh and Rich- 
ard Lockridge. 

“Sgt. Mickey” was Eisenhower's or- 
derly, Captain Butcher his naval aide. 
Both men knew him intimately, were 
closely associated with him in all the 
events in which he made history. Mc- 
Keogh’s narrative, written with the 
skillful help of Richard Lockridge, is 
extremely unpretentious, informal, and 
genuinely appealing. It is abundantly 
worth reading for its revelation of two 
fine men, the professional soldier from 
Kansas and the boy from Brooklyn who 
drove his car and looked after his fried 
eggs and his neckties. 

Captain Butcher's bulky book consists 
of his personal diary, a day-by-day rec. 
ord of the long period in which he 
was in constant association with Gen. 
eral Eisenhower on both personal and 
professional levels. It too has high in- 
terest for its portrayal of Eisenhower's 
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character and personality as well as its 
revelation of the competent and likable 
diarist himself. But its greater value is 
in the light it throws on the decisions 


which determined the conduct of the 
war in Europe and on the men who 
helped to make them. Particularly im- 
portant is the portrayal of “the PM,” 
Winston Churchill. Observant, candid, 
usually this narrative takes 
place as a primary historical document 
as well as good reading in itself. 

The ancient and the modern meet in 
Gung-Hsing Wang’s The Chinese Mind, 
described on the jacket as “A quick 
sketch for the general reader of the 
ideas—from Confucius to Sun Yat-sen— 
which are still shaping the thinking of 
the Chinese people, and will affect their 
future relations with America and the 
world.” That description is a fair state- 
ment of the admirable purpose which 
animates this interesting book. Confu- 
cius preceded Alexander by 200 years, 
but his teachings, and those of other 
Chinese sages of far-distant times, are 
alive and influential in China today, past 
shaping present as is true in no other 
great nation. 

Understanding of modern China is im- 
possible, therefore, without knowledge 
of her ancient wisdom and the part it 
has played and continues to play in Chi- 
nese life, especially in the social empha- 
sis on the family and in the conception 
of ethical values. It is this knowledge 
which The Chinese Mind offers the 
reader. The 
author is the 
Chinese consul 
in New Or- 
leans, Louisi- 
ana, and an ac- 
tive member of 
the local Ro- 
tary Club. He 
writes in di- 
rect, friendly 
fashion, with a 
clear grasp of 
his materials 
and purpose. I wish that he had given 
us more of the personal lives and char- 
acters of the sages, so that his book 
might have had more of immediacy and 
human appeal. It is admirable, how- 
ever, in its first purpose of showing the 
relation of China’s present and future 
to her past. 

Some of China’s present problems— 
both her assets and her liabilities in 
human terms—are highlighted in two 
other recent books: It Is Dark Under- 
ground, by Loo Pin-Fei, and Wrath in 
Burma: The Uncensored Story of Gen. 
eral Stilwell, by Fred Eldridge. Loo 
Pin-Fei was a leader of the Chinese un 
derground, an organization of students, 
boys and girls most of them in their 
teens, who did much to make Japanese 
rule of occupied China precarious and 
hazardous and to keep strong the spirit 


urbane, 





Confucius 


of resistance. From this and simj 
groups much of the leadership of () 
in coming decades is bound to come 

Fred Eldridge minces no words jn 
painting the rather distressing pict, 
of the Burmese campaigns and the | 
played in them by “Vinegar Joe” St 
well. He spares neither British, Chin: 
nor American “higher-ups” in his 
tempt to place blame for frustrated ef 
forts and fruitless heroism where jt 
belongs. His book is notable for a fin, 
portrayal of a most exceptional pe: 
General Stilwell, and for its recognition 
of the fine qualities of the Chinese c: 
mon soldier, as well as for the abs 
ing story it tells so vividly. 

Thousands of young Americans—more 
than the usual number—are confronted 
these days by the problem of choosing 
an occupation. Some of the new books 
will help them. Careers in Personii 
Work, by D. M. Smythe, and Careers in 
Social Service, by Evelyn Steele and 
H. K. Blatt, are companion volumes 
offering complete information on occu 
pational opportunities in the indicated 
fields, in readable form and with help 
ful illustrations and book lists. Select 
ing and Operating a Business of Your 
Own, by Gus Larson, Robert H. John 
son, and Walter M. Teller, is much the 
best book of its kind I have seen. It 
gives thoroughly practical information 
on the opportunities, the advantages 
and disadvantages, the capital and train 
ing required, in 75 fields of small busi- 
ness which veterans and others may 
consider. 

If you are interested in cattle and 
the cattle country, either in a practical 
way or just as a reader and vacationer, 
you will enjoy two very different re- 
cent books: Trail Dust and Saddle 
Leather, by Jo Mora, and Practical Beef 
Production, by Jack Widmer. Trail Dust 
and Saddle Leather is a compendium of 
cowboy lore, of history, yarns, and per- 
sonal experience, with fine drawings of 
saddles, lariats, cowboys at work. It’s 
at once entertaining and highly inform- 
ative. Jack Widmer’s Practical Beef 
Production is exactly what the title 
calls it—a complete, down-to-earth dis- 
cussion of farming, ranching, and breed- 
ing in relation to the production of good 
beef for American tables. 


+ * * 
Books mentioned, publishers, and prices: 
The Lost Americans, Frank C. Hibben 
(Crowell, $2.50).—Alezxander of Macedon, 
Harold Lamb _ (Doubleday, .50).—My 
Three Years with Eisenhower, Harry C. 
Butcher (Simon & Schuster, $5).—Sgt. 


Mickey and General Ike, Michael J. McKeogh 
and Richard Lockridge (Putnam, ).—The 
Chinese Mind, Gung-Hsing Wang (John Day, 
$2.50).—/t Is Dark Underground, Loo Pin- 
Fei (Putnam, $2.75).—Wrath in Burma, 
Fred Eldridge (Doubleday, $3).—Careers in 
Personnel ork, .._M. Smythe (Dutton, 
$2.75).—Careers in Social Service, Evelyn 
Steele and H. K. Blatt (Dutton, $8.75).— 
Selecting and Operating a Business of Your 
Own, Gus Larson, R H. Johnson, and 
Walter M. Teller (Prentice-Hall, $3).—Trail 
Dust and Saddle Leather, Jo Mora (Scrib- 
ner’s, $3).—Practical Beef Production, Jack 
Widmer (Scribner's, $3). 
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Rotary Clubs 
5,842 


Rotarians 
280,000 


Rotary 








India 
are much concerned 
over the current 
i shortage A Committee was re- 
tly appointed by the Rotary Club of 
‘BAY to investigate the situation. It 


Indians Act Rotarians in 
to Feed Hungry 


0 


, azreed that as many members as 


ysuld should give up four ounces of 
“als a day .. The Rotary Club of 
DeLur has given up food entirely at its 


eetings and the Rotary Club of BuHav- 
waGAR has changed from dinner to tea 


" etings 


Rotarians of WINNI- 
PEG, MAN., CANADA, 


Winnipeg Did 


Not Forget 
can look back with 
ride upon one of their wartime service 
projects Every night for more than 
ears some of the Club’s 140 mem- 
| ere oO 1and at the United Service 
lodge. where a total of more than 
{8.000 servicemen were given an aggre- 
rate of some 64,000 nights’ lodging. 
rhe can from every State in the 
I ed Sta every Province in Can- 
la, and from England, Scotland, Ire- 
i, Wales, South Africa, India, Aus- 


ilia, and New Zealand 


When the superin 


Cooperation ' 
tendent of schools in 


ls Uniform 


WarRsAw, INpD., felt 

it the s ol band needed new uni- 

s to go with the fine music, he 

1 upon the Presidents of the local 

Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, told them 

yuld ) about $3,000. They lis- 

d, agreed that something should be 

yne, and in a short time they turned 

) ipproximately $4,500—to provide 

the uniforms, and instruments as well 
fo ndigent students. 


Nothing beats a 
home-team rally in 
the pinches. That’s 
what the Rotary rooters thought recent- 
ly when the Rotary softball nine came 
up with a five-run spurt in the last half 
of the last inning to squeeze a 21-20 win 
from the Lions team when the service- 
club teams of WALNUT CREEK, CALIF., 
formally opened the new municipal 
park. Both groups have been active in 


These Rotarians 
Rallied—Really 





BEDECKED in skimmers of straw and mustaches waxed, these “fresh- 
men’ members of the Rotary Club of Albany, N. Y., proved that they 
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getting the park in an attractive condi 
tion 

The Rotary Club of Provo, UTAH, re 
cently selected a canyon site which will 
be developed for a public park—by the 
Rotary Club. Another Rotary Club 
interested in the fun fare of its com 
munity is the Club in Warsaw, N. C 
It is sponsoring a playground and su- 
pervising recreation The latest Ro- 
tary contribution to the playground in 
PLEASANTON, KANs., is a wading pool. 


The Rotary Club of 
KOGE, DENMARK, 
helped construct and 
is contributing to the maintenance of a 
youth hostel which annually provides 
some 5,000 youths with inexpensive but 
comfortable accommodations on holiday 
and week-end hikes. The Club also op- 
erates a club for youths which provides 
various forms of entertainment as well 
as study circles, lectures, films, and les- 
sons in handcraft and art. 


5,000 Youths 
Passed This Way 


Illinois Rotarians 
composing Districts 
146, 147, 148, and 149 
are pitching in to carry out a Fourth 
Object project which will echo around 
the world. They are building a fund 
(which stood at $2,632 early in July) to 


Fourth Object 
Project Booms 





WHEN the Rotary Club of Durban, Union 
of South Africa, wanted some information on 
the African in industry, it called upon an 


é : 


provide a new home for the Cosmopol 
itan Club on the University of Illinois 
campus for young men from distant 
lands 


Since the winners of 
the 1945-46 Presi 
dent's Award were 
announced (THE Rorartan for July, 
page 4) seven more Rotary Clubs have 
been so honored. One of them, LuUDLow, 
Ky., of District 162, became a three-time 


More President's 
Award Winners 
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BIRTHDAY greetings in the shape of this 
golden Rotary key were delivered by Vernon 
Lucraft (left) in behalf of 20 Rotary Clubs 
of the eastern area of District 13 to the 
Rotary Club of West Ham, England—their big 
brother Club. Accepting it is Eric Palmer, 
1945-46 President of the West Ham Club. 


ve 
. au 
: 


authority, Selby Ngcobo (seated at the left), 
a research worker in the department of 
economics at the Natal University College. 


J 


can both spell and sing. Appearing as “The Southern Heirs,” they 
were a feature of the “Corn Cog Revue,” the Club's annual fun frolic. 
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a CHEST X-RAY UNIT 





THE TUBERCULOSIS death rate in Alberta 
is third lowest in Canada’s Provinces, thanks 
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AERIAL “boxcars” are no longer a mystery 
to members of the Rotary Club of Waynes- 


boro, Pa., for a recent meeting was held 





FURNITURE with a personality makes news 
in Clayton, N. Mex. When the local Rotary 
Club meets, each member must find his own 





PRACTICAL points of international under- 
standing were proved by the Rotary Club of 
Lansdale, Pa,, when it entertained four Eng- 


ALBERTA GEPARIMERT OF AEALTH 


Hi ul55 ASK aS 


a 


in part to efforts of Rotarians who helped pro- 
vide two mobile X-ray units (also see item). 


Frankforter 
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at a near-by plant, where they were per- 
mitted to see the “cars” in all stages of 


construction—along the line of production. 


chair (note the names on backs), which were 
built by local high-school students. Can any 
of the other Clubs match this unique feature? 
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lish “war brides” and the mates of three. 
The speaker was British Consul General H. 
C. MacClelland (second from right, standing). 





winner; and 
25, Was winner for the second 


3AUTA, CUBA, of 


year. The others were CuI 
Mexico, District 21; Tampico, 
District 23; Sao PauLo, Brazn 
28; Ponce, PUERTO Rico, District 
Enpicott, N. Y., District 172. 


‘T. B. War’ Is It is not lik 
Not Over—Yet peace will ¢ 
declared in 
which has been carried on thr 
Alberta, Canada, for the past six 
The foe is tuberculosis, and the 
include the members of the R 
Clubs of Carpston, HicH RIver, : 
DEER, along with the members of 
men Clubs in six other cities. §S 
“war” was declared in 1939 with t 
ganization of a tuberculosis assox 
the sale of Christmas Seals has box 
from $14,000 to $82,000 annually 
the organization is said to have bs 
one of the most progressive volur 
health agencies in the Domini 
Through the use of two mobile X 
units (see cut), purchased by th 
sociation, some 200,000 Albertans 
already had X-ray checkups. 


Greetings to It’s “welcome” 
23 More Clubs “congratulations’ 

23 Rotary Clubs 
cently added to the roster of Rotar 
ternational, including two readmitted 
Clubs. They are (with sponsors in 
entheses) Grand Falls (Limeston« 
Van Buren, Me.), N. B., Canada; Lo 
ville (Flora), Ill.; Nipawin (Prince <A) 
bert), Sask., Canada; Wasco (Shafte 
Calif.; Cebu, The Philippines (read- 
mitted); Batley, England; Carnfo 
me aged aa Providence § (Pri 
dence), ; Poplar Bluff (Piedmont 
Mo.; cima (Hamilton), New Zea 
land; Port Adelaide (Adelaide), A 
tralia; Kreuzlingen, Switzerland; Sid- 
ney (Victoria), B. C., Canada; Sumn 
ton (Manning), S. C.; Sandness, N 
way (readmitted); Erechim (Pass 
Fundo), Brazil; Caraz (Huaraz), Pe 
Barrie (Orvillia), Ont., Canada; Ped 
iras; (Sao Luis), Brazil; Tavistock, Eng 
land; Quirindi, Australia; Shiner (Hal- 
lettsville), Tex.; Rockdale, Australia 


Progress on commu 
nity projects contin 
ues in India, as wit- 
ness these typical reports of Rotary 
Club activities: In Husii-DHARWaR the 
Rotary Club has decided to stock peni- 
cillin for the use of the general public. 
. . New fields are being explored by 
the Community Service Committee of 
the Rotary Club of CatcuTta, including 
measures to attain a “cleaner Calcutta,” 
and the question of domestic servants 
and independent workers obtaining 
extra rations.... Rotarians of BuHvJ 
(Kutcu State) took part in the eye 
relief work which their Club recently 
organized, either as members of the 
General Committee or as surgeons. 


Good Works Go 
On in India 


An annual event for 
the Rotary Club of 
NortH ADAMS, MASS., 
and one to which members and guests 
alike look forward, is the meeting at 


They Honor 
the Honored 
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f a local high-school 
féted. At the recent 
lents were told that 
ive been honored in 
tory, and so should 
hard to ntain a 
erage 
Youth Runs City If there e greater 
on Busy Day understanding and 
respect fot the do- 
yf the “city fathers” in 
ich of the credit is due 
Rotarv Club As one of the 
e Rotary Club recently 
B and Girls Week, a group 
rs spent the day unde) 
officials. In the eve 


il mee* 


ted a city- 


Nearly every boy partic 


er event—a t un bv 
1 ent 
St. Matthews Here's another bit of 
Will Remember evidence that Rota 
Clubs are in the van 
enterprise ‘he Rotar. 
HEWS, Ky., led the wa‘ 
community fund to pro 
nemorial honoring the 
fferson Count Cetting 
a fiving he § 
ide a §$ ynatio 
14 Clubs Pass During September, 
Silver Milestone 14 more Rotary 
Clubs will observe 
versaries Congratula- 
Indiana, Pa.: Savanna, 
Mich.; Met Olis, IIL; 
J.: Easton, Md.: Brigham 
pton, V Pana, IIl.; 
\mbridgs P Biloxi, 
) Me mae ft Brenham, 


ecent 


of the 4 arv Club 
ere fou er mem- 
: Club CLOQUET, 
present en the ELy 
cl arte 
aining cha nember 
Club of Bra ON, FLA.. 
cake when his Clul 

ent 20th anniversary 
Good Signs Visito n SALEM, 
to Pools ILL., will soon see 
signs of an acceler- 
n ity Service project. 
e cooperation of the various 
nd service clubs, new street signs 
yf the will identify the most 

| thoroughfares in the city. . 
I O , CANADA, is another com- 


is benefiting from a Com- 

Service project. The local Ro- 

iry Club is installing a wading pool in 
Op ilar plavground. 


Fatherless Boys Realizing the pleas- 
Find Friends ures of father-and- 
son friendships, Ro- 

rians of Hays, Kans., follow a plan of 
extending that fun to a group of some 
39 fatherless lads in the community. It 
3 an open question whether the lads or 
the “dads” get the most “kick” out of it, 
but twice a year the lads are Club 
guests. They are frequently brought to 
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CIVICS classes will probably be a cinch for 
these Harvey, Ill., lads after their recent 
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THIS Rotary-given resuscitator helps make 
the fire department of Chadron one of the 
best equipped in western Nebraska. In- 





TAKE THE word of Jess T. Smith (at wheel), 
1945-46 President of the Rotary Club of 
Cleveland, Ohio, there’s something nostalgic 


“one-day stand” at the local city hall as 
“substitute” town officials (also see item). 


” 






cluded in photo: Carl H. Brock (third from the 
right), Club Secretary, and Harold Good- 
rich (at his left), the 1945-46 Club President. 


Th som Products Old Car Museum 
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about the old cars that “gets you.” When 
his Club met at a local automobile mu- 
seum, there was a turnout of over 550. 
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i Tudoor Comfort 


Put “Climate Control for Comfortable Living” at the top of the list when 
you plan to build, buy, or modernize your home, and you can be sure of 
satisfaction that endures — perhaps long after you have forgotten many 
other details of home planning which seem important now. 


Select a Mueller Climatrol system, and you can be doubly sure of en- 
joying True Indoor Comfort. Climatrol is a system basically designed to 
treat and handle air. Since indoor comfort depends on the condition of 
the air in your home, such a system is a wise choice — not only to take 
advantage of today’s higher standards, but also to meet even higher 
standards of the future by adding new developments in air conditioning. 


: You can depend on Climatrol — product of a reliable manufacturer, 
engaged in the heating industry exclusively for 89 years. Each Climatrol 
unit is specially designed for efficiency with a specific fuel — gas, oil, or 
coal, There is a Climatrol model to suit your home, in the complete 
Climatrol line. Consult your nearest Climatrol “Comfort Merchant.” 
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ROTARY scores again! 
Governor of District 164 for 1945-46, is 
| shown tendering a check for $1,325 which 
was raised by 15 Alabama Rotary Clubs to 
purchase a research microscope for the 


John Inzer (left), 


Spies Nutrition Clinic. John Porter, Birm 
ingham Citizens Committee chairman, accepts 
it, while Dr. Tom Spies smiles approvingly 


the meetings by members who are es 
pecially accepting the responsibility f 
guidance and counselling. 


Club Bolsters The community of 
Weakened Dike LACONNER, WASH, 

faced a serious prol 
lem when a record late-season snow in 
the Cascades threatened to result in 
floods. It was imperative that the 
LACONNER dike be strengthened, but 
there wasn’t time to wait for State or 
Federal aid. So—led by the Rotary 
Club, the businessmen of the town 
turned out and did the job themselves. 


81 BoysDreamed Many Rotary Clubs 
of Wings look forward from 

year to year to the 
next Vocational Conference Day, when 
high-school students of their community 
are given an insight into possible ca- 
reers. The Rotary Club of Norristown, 
Pa., recently staged its third such con- 
ference, with experts offering profes- 
sional advice in 27 vocational subjects 
to the youngsters. The most interest 


was shown in secretarial careers (140 
girls), and in aviation (81 boys). 








HOMAGE was recently paid to the fallen 
American servicemen who rest in the United 
States military cemetery at Ipswich, Austra- 
lia. Some 30 Rotarians from Ipswich and 
South Brisbane participated in the ceremony. 
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How AGE. In recognition of his serv- fact, top officeholde: 


1 quarter of a century as Secretary civic organization 
e Rotary Club of Philadelphia, Pa., 


_nK HONICKER received a watch from 
enormous Capac Ity 


1 gratchpaddings 


of the Mayflower to 


s in virtually every 


Descendants. All iokes about the LOOK-ALIKES! Numerous friends have told 


David L. MacFarlane (right), a member of 


wv Club members. During the pres- } 
Se ae ton anita the contrary. manv folks can trace their the Rotary Club of Emporia, Kans. that he 
Sy le sr ancestry to the Puritan band who came resembles Winston S. Churchill, Britain's 
‘ . ‘ _n . - CD ‘ sur oO e l! < < ( O Cé > . 
got m«¢ said SECRETARY HONICKER, 7 : ss wartime Prime Minister. Don't you agree? 
to the New World from England on that 
Nylons for Britons. As a gesture of ship more than three centuries ago. In ‘ il i 
. : > . ‘ ‘ ing in Chicago, were the following 
ational goodwill, the High Point, fact, five Brockton, Mass., Rotarians can . — : ae : a9 - 
> . ‘ : ’ » A decision of the 1925-26 Board was 
Rotal Club presented boxes of trace their lineage to the famed pair 1 1 ! l I 1946-47 
. : adopted as the policy of the 6 
hosiet to each member of the JOHN and PRISCILLA MULLINS ALDEN, who : I 7 iar d 
» Deiticl ati ‘ > ” Board—i.e., “that when a decision of the 
ficial British delegation to Rotary’s had.11 children, and whose descendants ‘ 
, ‘ : Board is reached, it is to be considered 
itional Convention in Atlantic ’ , 2 ; bl 
. ’ , , the decision of the Boat an 10 public 
YN. J last June. CHARLES W. :" oenee & ” : ‘ * 
ity given to any decision as being the 
JALLY, then President-elect, made 5 — ' i 5 
ie . decision of seven, eight, or nine or any 
yrresentation on behalf of the Club. * 2 


sounds familiar, you may re- 
be 1 picture in THE ROoTARIAN for 
g the ceremony This is 
one. In the previous an- 
e erred (showing we're 
ibuting the presentation 
ieighboring Shelby, N. C., Club 
ive been High Point 


Manpower. Except for a few selected 





number of members of the Board, but 
as the decision of the entire Board” and 
“that in the consideration of any sub 
iect by the Board the members of the 
Board may consider themselves as indi 
viduals until the decision of the Board 
has seen reached and then the decision 


ROTARIANS of Madison, Wis., know the goes forth as the decision of the Board 

Marlings—all three generations. Each is and not of certain individuals 

a member of the Madison Club. Meet them, 

he Rotary Club of Washing left to right: William R. II; his father, full 
prgtr. es: 5° William W.; and his grandfather, Walter A. 


The Districting Committee was given 


power to act during 1946-47 in be 


oes not activel engage in half of and in the name of the Board in 
promotions as an organization. are now estimated to number 3 million the fulfillment of the duties as set forth 
RA BUCHENBERGER, the Club’s or more. The Brockton Rotarians with in the By-Laws of Rotary International 
1G e-President, began compiling more relatives than thev’ve ever met are Action was deferred until January on 
Ro Statistics, he learned why STEPHEN P. ALDEN. CHARLES LEON FULLI a campaign to raise funds for the Ro 

t ecessary. He found that CHARLES ALDEN FULLER. RALPH C. KING tary Foundation 
ul ere president and vice- MAN. and Davip Pr! x The Board reaffirmed its intention to 
the Washington Commun- press for an interview with the Secre 
n, chairme: f the OPA Board Meets. Among decisions tary General « the United Nations for 
g boards, co and city reached by the Board of Directors of the purpose of presenting the potential 
i el ff all Red Cross drives—in cotary Internat a its July meet power of Rota International in dis 
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THE OFFICIAL Rotary family sat for its portrait during a lull in proceedings at the July meeting of the Board of Directors, held in Chicago, III. 


Left to right, seated: Einar Lisborg, of Slagelse, Denmark: T. A. 
Warren, of Wolverhampton, England; First Vice-President Charles 
Jourdan-Gassin, of Nice, France; President Richard C. Hedke, of De- 
troit, Mich., U.S.A.; Second Vice-President B. T. Thakur, of Calcutta, 
India; Third Vice-President Carl E. Bolte, of Slater, Mo., U.S.A.; and 
Ernesto Santos Bastos, of Lisbon, Portugal. Standing, left to right: 
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Jorge M. Zegarra, of Lima, Peru; Frank E. Spain, of Birmingham, 
Ala., U.S.A.; Ralph S. Dunne, of Bala-Cynwyd-Narberth, Pa., U.S.A. A 
Elliston Cole, of Bloomington, Ind., U.S.A.; T. H. Rose, of Birmingham, 
England: William R. Dowrey, of Vancouver, B. C., Canada; Rilea W. 
Doe, of Oakland, Calif., U.S.A.; Secretary Philip Lovejoy, Chicago, Ill., 
U.S.A. Treasurer R. E. Vernor, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A., is not shown 
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.. LN THE HEARTS OF 


THE WHOLE COMMUNITY 


...Is there a loved one whose memory | 
you seek to honor in a particularly ex- 
pressive way? Then give a thought, | 
please, to the advantages of a Deagan | 
Carillon—“The Memorial Sublime”that 
becomes a community landmark. More 
than any other form of tribute, genuine | 
bell music has the quality of reaching 
deeper and deeper into the hearts of the 
community. Its stately song is awaited 
with grateful anticipation as an uplift- 
ing interval in the strain and anxieties 
of a troubled world. 

Deagan tubular bells ring out with | 
all the pure, rich beauty that 68 years 
of skill and experience have built into 
them. Their appeal is the warm, honest 
appeal of living music produced with- 
out amplification or distortion. Their 
tubular form allows harmonic tuning 
so precise that two, three, four and even 
five bells may be sounded together to 
create effects of breath-taking beauty. 

And each time the carillon pours 
forth its music, the memory of the 
name inscribed on the dedicatory tablet 
is refreshed anew! No tribute could 
be more fitting or inspire so many. 
The cost is far less than that of an old- 
style carillon of comparable carrying 
power. May we send you details?... 
J.C. Deagan, Inc., 296 Deagan Bldg., 1770 
Berteau Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois. 











seminating information throughout the 
world concerning the objects of the 
United Nations (see page 10). 

Opinion was expressed that the Ob- 
jects of Rotary should not be altered 
and the Board agreed it would not offer 
a Proposed Enactment to the 1947 Con- 
vention to revise the Objects. 

Authorization was given the Presi- 
dent and General Secretary to sign a 
lease for additional space in the Pure 
Oil Building in Chicago, II1., for a period 
of three years from October 1, 1946. 

Recognizing that the normal period of 
a District Governor’s service is one year, 
the Board approved the principle of 
limiting a District Governor’s service to 
two full terms. The proviso was in- 
cluded, however, that under special 
circumstances, such as resignation, ser- 
ious illness, removal for cause, or death 
of a District Governor, a Past Governor 
who may have served two full terms 
may be elected by the Board to fill the 
vacancy. 


It was agreed that under no circum- 
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“VERSATILITY” describes the live-wire musical organization of the Rotary Club of Athol. 
Mass. Each of the “Rotary Swingsters” can play two or more instruments, and they are 
now planning a three-in-one combination—appearing as Swingsters, also as a German band, 
and as “hill billies”—as the occasion demands. Dr. Harold E. Smith (right) is holding their 
most unusual instrument—a combination violin and horn. It’s a product of his ingenuity. 


THROUGH a gift of the local Rotary Club, the public libraries of Endicott, N. Y.. 
claim the first visual-audio equipment in operation in that State—in the form of 16-mm. 
projectors, sound devices, films, and screens. Harry E. Stabler, 1945-46 Club President, is sec 
ond from left, and H. W. Lauder, Community Service Committee Chairman, second from right 
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stances should monetary gifts be 1 





now 





to the Rotary International represent 


tives at District Conferences, and 
only one major address of 30 mir 
by a Rotary International repres: 
tive at a District Conference shal! 
scheduled on the suggested progra1 
The Secretary, under the directio 
the President, was authorized to inv 
gate locations for the holding of 
1947 Assembly, and the President 


empowered to act in behalf of the Boa 


in deciding the location and dates. 
Participants in the 1947 


of those for whom expenses would 


paid by Rotary International as well as 


a list of those whose expenses to 
1947 Convention would be paid by 
tary International. 

The Board agreed that a Rotary 
stitute for present and past Officers 


Rotary International is to be held at t 
time and place of the 1947 Internatio. 


Assembly. 


Resolutions 40-15, relating to “Rota 
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Assembly 
were designated and a list was prepared 


























THE FAIRMONT, W. Va., Rotary Club had a 
red-letter day when it made Sgt. H. W. 
Williams (second from left), holder of nu- 
merous high war decorations, a member. 
Others in photo: Forrest L. Springer, 1945-46 
Club President; Oliver Shurtleff, then District 
Governor; and Secretary C. M. Freker. 





THE ROTARY Club of Sugarcreek, Ohio, was 
in family hands in 1945-46, and made a 
substantial growth. Serving as Club Presi- 
dent was Carl Zimmerman (right), while 
his son Claude (left) was its Secretary. 





L. T. HARSHMAN (left), 1945-46 President 
of the Rotary Club of Glendale, Calif., greets 
Harry L. Ruggles, first Treasurer of the Chi- 
cago Rotary Club, at a recent meeting. 











THEY'RE not worn on the lapel, but all mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club of Alamogordo, 
N. Mex., have Rotary emblems like this. 
Made of white sand, they are also given 
to visiting Rotarians who “make up” there. 
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Amid World Conflict,” and 42-28, relat- | 


ing to “Rotary in a World at War,” 


Safe.. Comfortable... Convenient! 


adopted at the 1940 and 1942 Conven- | 


tions, respectively, were referred to the 
Committee on 
possible redrafting from the viewpoint 
of Rotary in peace. 

Subject to the approval of the Rotary 
Foundation Trustees, the Board was 
named the administering body for the 
Rotary Foundation Fellowships for Ad- 
vanced Study and shall establish certain 
policies therefor. 

The Foundation Trustees 
were requested to allocate the sum of 
$10,000 from funds earmarked for relief 
for war-affected 
pended by the accordance 
with the policies gov- 
erning the expenditure of such funds. 

The Finance Committee was re- 
quested to continue its research as to 
the need for husbanding the financial 
resources Of Rotary International, to 
make an investigation of the main 
sources of increased expenditure both 
for general administration and the mag- 
azine in the last ten years, and to sub- 
mit a report to the Board in January. 


Rotary 


Rotarians to be ex- 
Board in 
established 


‘G.O.M.’ Dies. One of the oldest men 
in Rotary, WiILLiAM P,. LAIDLAW, a 


founder of the Glasgow, Scotland, Club | 


in 1912, died July 
before his 102d birthday. 
the “Grand Old Man” 
Rotary, he was in the stationery busi- 
ness for 73 and retired at the 
age of 93. An honorary member since 
1938, RoTARIAN LAIDLAW maintained an 
excellent attendance record. (See THE 
Rotarian for October, 1944, for picture.) 


14, just eight days 


Known as 


years 


Committees Named. One of the first 
acts of RicHAarpD C. Hepker, of Detroit, 
Mich., ds President of Rotary Interna- 
tional, was the announcement of Com- 
mittee appointments for 1946-47: 

Aims and Objects—Stanley Spurling, 
Hamilton, Bermuda, Chairman. 

CLusB Service: Charles G. Tennent, 
Asheville, N. C., U.S.A. Alternate: D. D. 
Monroe, Clayton, N. Mex., U.S.A. 

VOCATIONAL SERVICE: Percy Hodgson, 
Pawtucket, R. I., U.S.A. Alternate: 
Oliver C. McIntyre, Edmonton, 
Canada. 

COMMUNITY SERVICE: George E. 
Worster, Los Angeles, Calif., U.S.A. AIl- 


ternate: Howard N. Sweetman, Indian- | 


apolis, Ind., U.S.A. 

INTERNATIONAL SERVICE: Edouard 
Christin, Montreux-Vevey, Switzerland. 
Alternate: Jorge Roa Martinez, Pereira, 
Colombia. 

Canadian Advisory — John C. Mac- 
Millan, North Sydney, N. S., Canada, 
Chairman; Gordon A. Beaton, Markdale, 
Ont., Canada; William Ritchie Dowrey, 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada; Everett E. 
Goodenough, Sherbrooke, Que., Canada; 
James D. McMynn, Penticton, B. C., 
Canada; Harold J. Snell, Red Deer, Alta., 
Canada. 

Constitution and By-Laws—lIrvin W. 
Cubine, Martinsville, Va., U.S.A., Chair- 
man; George S. Baldwin, East Cleve- 
land, Ohio, U.S.A.; Arthur E. Larkin, 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 

1947 Convention—Harry F. Russell, 
Hastings, Nebr., U.S.A., Chairman; Cesar 


International Affairs for | 


(“G.O.M.”) of | 


Alta., | 


Fast Wabash Trains 
Daily Between... 


DETROIT AND CHICAGO 
CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS 
ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY 
ST. LOUIS AND DETROIT 


St. Louis and Des Moines, St. Lovis and Omaha 
St. Louis and Toledo 
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Wabash roadbeds give you 
extra daytime comfort or a 
good night’s sleep. You’re 
safe because automatic block 
signals control traffic on 
Wabash tracks... permit 
fast schedules. 





City, Denver, and the Pacific 
Coast, you enjoy Wabash 
safety, speed, comfort and 
convenience on the new 
streamliner ‘City of St. Louis.” 


| Between St. Louis, Kamsas 


TOM M. HAYES—Passenger Traffic Manager 
1495 Railway Exchange Bidg., St. Louis 1,Mo. 
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ORIENTAL RUGS 
for ihe fereeht selection 
f Onientals 
choote 


Nahigian Brothers, Inc. 


FINE RUGS AND CARPETING 
N09 North Miabaoh 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Established 1890 












| Weth 
the Greatest 
of Ease 


KORKMASTER lifts out the 
most stubborn cork quickly 
—and all in one piece! 






@ You twist the top handle, and— 
as the cutaway view shows—the 
screw penetrates the cork. A few 
swift turns of the side handle—and 
out pops the cork! Precision made 
of aluminum alloy and stainless 
steel, KORKMASTER fits any 
standard bottle. As handsome as it 
is practical. ............+--$4.95 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
Delivery free within 150 miles 


A HOUSE FAMOUS FOR QUALITY FOR OVER 98 YEARS 




















WILLIAM P. RIDER, 1945-46 President of the Rotary Club of Racine, Wis., points pridefully 
to a Rotary Object on the large wheel which hangs behind the speaker's table of his Club. 
A different Object is spotlighted each meeting, and the Club members read it in unison. 


D. Andrade, Guayaquil, Ecuador; Porter 
W. Carswell, Waynesboro, Ga., U.S.A.; 
Howell G. Evans, Two Rivers, Wis., 
U.S.A.; Fred E. Osborne, Calgary, Alta., 
Canada; Stanley Spurling, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 

1948 Convention—Luther H. Hodges, 
New York, N. Y., U.S.A., Chairman; 
Carlos Hoerning, Santiago, Chile; John 
B. Reilly, Whittier, Calif., U.S.A.; E. Roy 
Shaw, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A.; Stanley 
Spurling, Hamilton, Bermuda; J. H. B. 
Young, Canterbury, England. 

Districting Committee— Ralph S. 
Dunne, Bala-Cynwyd-Narberth, Pa., 
U.S.A., Chairman; William Ritchie Dow- 
rey, Vancouver, B. C., Canada; Einar 
Lisborg, Slagelse, Denmark. 

European Consulting Group—Gover- 
nors of all Districts in the Continental 
European, North African, and Eastern 
Mediterranean Region; one representa- 
tive from Great Britain and Ireland (to 
be appointed); Phrixos J. Theodorides, 
Athens, Greece, representing non-Dis- 
tricted Clubs of Greece. Members-at- 
large: William de Cock Buning, The 
Hague, The Netherlands; Emile Deck- 
ers, Anvers, Belgium; Maurice Duper- 
rey, Paris, France; Hugo E. Prager, 
Zurich, Switzerland; Carl Harald Trol- 
le, Kalmar, Sweden. Ez-officio mem- 
bers: Ernesto Santos Bastos, Lisbon, 
Portugal; Charles Jourdan-Gassin, Nice, 
France; Einar Lisborg, Slagelse, Den- 
mark; T. H. Rose, Birmingham, Eng- 
land: T. A. Warren, Wolverhampton, 
England. 

Extension for Ibero-America (North- 
ern Region )—Miguel Herrején, Morelia, 
Mexico, Chairman; Abel Cruz-Santos, 
Bogotaé, Colombia; José D. Echemendfa, 
Puerto Padre, Cuba; José E. Lefevre, 
Panama City, Panama; Emilio Posse 
Rivas, Caracas, Venezuela. 

Extension for Ibero-America (South- 
ern Region) — Pedro Menéndez Lees, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, Chairman; Man- 
uel Diez Canseco, Sucre, Bolivia; Julio 
E. Descole, Avellaneda, Argentina; 
Lourival de Melo Mota, Maceio, Brazil; 
Manuel Zegarra L., Lima, Peru. 

Extension for USCNB' (Eastern 
Region) — Harry O. Comrie-Palmer, 
Windsor, Ont., Canada, Chairman; John 
D. Casson, Windsor Locks, Conn., U.S.A.; 
W. Elliott Dunwody, Jr., Macon, Ga., 
U.S.A.; John A. Holmes, Edenton, N. C., 
U.S.A.; Jack E, Yarian, Logansport, Ind., 
U.S.A. 


Extension for USCNB (Western 


Region )—Dwight D. Miller, Watertown, 
So. Dak., U.S.A., Chairman; Joseph L. 
Gabriel, Hollister, Calif., U.S.A.; Wylie 
C. Johnson, Houston, Tex., U.S.A.: Car- 
roll W. Watson, Osceola, Ark., U.S.A.: 
Nathaniel B. Williams, Regina, Sas! 
Canada. 

Finance—Norman G. Foster, Ottay 
Ont., Canada, Chairman; Lauro Bor! 
Recife, Brazil; Harry C. Bulkeley, Ab- 
ingdon, Ill., U.S.A.; Crawford C. McCul- 
lough, Fort William, Ont., Canada: 
Walter Shultz, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Institutes of International Under- 
standing — Louis C. Cramton, Lapeer, 
Mich., U.S.A., Chairman; Alberto Garcia 
Canton, Mérida, Mexico; John R. Mc- 
Lure, Tuscaloosa, Ala., U.S.A.; Angus S 
Mitchell, Melbourne, Australia; Wilfred 
W. Robbins, Davis, Calif., U.S.A. 

International Affairs—Howard S. Le- 
Roy, Washington, D. C., U.S.A., Chair- 
man; Ben M. Cherrington, Denver, 
Colo., U.S.A., Vice-Chairman; Alter- 
nate: Kendall Weisiger, Atlanta, Ga., 
U.S.A. Edouard Christin, Montreux- 
Vevey, Switzerland; Alternate: C. J. 
Burchell, Halifax, N. S., Canada. Francis 
A. Kettaneh, Beirut, Lebanon; Alternate: 
Daniel de Iongh, Rotterdam, The Nether- 
lands. Luis Machado, Havana, Cuba; 
Alternate: Jorge Roa Martinez, Pereira, 
Colombia. Carlos P. Romulo, Manila, 





The Philippines; Alternate: A. C. Ukil, 
Calcutta, India. 











NOT TWINS! Just a trick shot showing Ro- 
tarian George Wear, who holds the por- 
trait-photography classification in his Sher- 
man, Tex., Rotary Club, giving himself a 
“lift.” He has a perfect-attendance Rotary 
record of more than 20 years, by the way. 
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Investment—Harry C. Bulkeley, Ab- 





I S.A., Chairman; Carl E 
Slate Mo., U.S.A.; Richard E. 
wo, Ill., U.S.A 
: Magazine Stanley R. Clague, Chi- 
S.A.. Chairmar Rilea W. 
‘ ulif., U.S.A Ed. R. John- 
Va, USA. C. Reeve VQ —————§_ 
SF. UAAS FT. A 
erhamptor England; 
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North American Transportation for 
1948 Convention—C. Reeve Vanneman, 


COMPOUND 


U.S my €A rman; C 
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Nominating Committee for President 























for 1947-48 Herbert J. Taylor, Chi- 
3.A., Chairma Carl E. 
“ Mo.. U.S.A Francis A. 
it, Lebano! J a <. Mac: | ~ way ~~ IN he ~ 7 »? 
i at a Canin ae oweeping the modern 
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 endige race al "Dustless" way forever elimi- 
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alcutta, I é Roy J.| t io n re P-AmY — linrna ? - 
pau Senta nates sweepit! compound. Nnere 
. o1o.: Jorge l zegarra, 
why: As you sweep with a Dustles: 
Rewriting Constitutional Documents 
of Rotary International (Drafting Com- brus h, Arbitrin sweep ing flu id 
mittee ) les W. Pet gill, Green- 
S.A., Chairman; Raymon fed fromareservoir inthe ba 
New York N } | tf ' 
McCullough, Fort William, of the brush moistens the 
Rotary Foundation—Ha H. Rog- Inst s¥akel ope ris ing ipenme imels SS ae 
Sa Antonio, Tex., U.S.A., Chair- h 3 ; 1 ; t 
G. Aguilar, Mexico City, the dust itself is converted 
cks Cadle, Denver, Colo., d : t 
( s N. Cadwallader, Lincoln, into a sweeplng compouna that 
Richard R. Currie, Johan- : : fu: Ss 
South Africa; Fred L. Haas, sweeps many times cleaner an 
O D U.S.A.: Garland Powell, ° 
( ’ e, Fla.. U.S.A.: Phil T. Rueg- safer than any commercl lally pre- 
or Me en, N. J., U.S.A Douglas A. : ; 
‘ -ywee anes Watsnerene : 2 ANV 
St en ~ erbrooke, Que., Canada. pared sweeping compouna at ANY 
South American Committee of Col- . nn : : : 
ry) 1c NY i~ pe | _tTO >») 
laboration among Rotary Clubs—Raul pric ec. fnhousanas ol rac oO! 
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: . ] ? lia See so 
uis Ayora Arellano, Quito, shops » V4 Prices 4 100 j 
lad _Manuel Diez . anseco, Sucre, loko} oh Micro! +h} S "Dustless”" method 
via » Gerlein Comelin, Barran- 
‘ i, bia; Edu do Gonzalez of sweeping. You ought | one cone) 
Ginouves, Santiago, Chile; Pedro Menen- . 
Montevideo, l ruguayv: Justo more Fhe out it . 
O in Chans, Buenos Aires, Argentina; AQ 
. ss Ortega Gr., Valencia, Venezuela; Write for one} ttt ; 
Humberto Portillo B., equipa, Peru; f j 
\. J. Renner. Porto Alegre, Brazil. | plete rTacts 4 \ 
Youth—S. Kendrick Guernsey, Jack- | 
sonville, Fla., U.S.A., Chairman; John imeletsh'an *. 
N. McFadden, Dauphin, Man., Canada; Ht 
Hal S. O Rocky Mount, N. C., U.S.A.; fi, ; 
E. L. Rolfe, Skipton, England; Lester B. i aes 
Wikoff, Lexington, Mo. U.S.A. | 1h 
Rotary Foundation Trustees — Rich- | co —_, 
H. Wells, Pocatello, Idaho, U.S.A., “ wa VAD +> 
Chairman; Clinton P. Anderson, Albu- | Dustless"—"Speed Sweep” . 
querque, N. Mex., U.S.A.; Tom J. Davis, “Speed Wash"— brushes DOES MORE FOR LESS 
Butte, Mont., U.S.A.; T. A. Warren, 
Wolverhampton, England; Charles L. 
Wheels San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 
Special Committee Considering Sup- 
plementary Report Finance Committee 
—Geoffrey A. Wheable, London, Ont.. 
Canada, Chairman; Irvin W. Cubine, | BRUSH COMPANY b 
Martinsville, Va., U.S.A.; William Ritchic| . 
Dowrey, Vancouver, B. C., Canada;|/ 528 North 22nd Street + Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
Ralph S. Dunne, Bala-Cynwyd-Narberth, —es 
Pa., U.S.A 
THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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the | Inited 


Quiz yourself. What do you really know 
about the United Nations? Here it stands— 
the international device which, of all efforts 
men have ever made to live together in 
peace and order, holds the greatest promise. 
No serious citizen can afford not to have a 
basic understanding of its organization and 
what it is trying to do. 

From Here On! will help. This booklet 
issued by Rotary International, gives official 
text of the Charter of San Francisco, with 
helpful comments and questions. It is in its 
third printing. Single copies cost 25 cents, 
but in lots of 10 to 49 the price is 15 cents 
apiece; 50 or more, 10 cents apiece. Order 


Keep Up 





Nations! 





from Rotary International, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Back copies of THE Rotarian also supply informative and authoritative 


articles. Here is a list for quick reference: 


In General 


Dumbarton Oaks—and After, Vera Micheles Dean, December, 1944. 


Opportunity at San Francisco, Harold E. Stassén, May, 1945 


Report from San Francisco, Leland D. Case,* Tom C onnally, Ricardo J. Alfaro, Carlos 


P. Romulo, Jan Masaryk, July, 1945. 
San Francisco: Gateway to Peace, Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
A Consultant at the Conference, Allen D. Albert.* August, 


August, 1945. 
1945. 


The Atomic Bomb and the Price of Peace, Sir William Beveridge, January, 1946. 
U. N. or World State? (debate), Sir Norman Angell and Owen J. Roberts, June, 


1946 


The United Nations has six “principal organs.” 
THE ROTARIAN about them—are: 


@ General Assembly 


The United Nations: Now a Going Concern, Trygve Lie, September, 1946. 


They—and articles in 


Small States and the Charter, Herbert Vere Evatt, September, 1945. 
Observing UNO for Rotary, Lester B. Struthers,* April, 1946. 


© Security Council 


Stronger Than the we!, Joseph Paul-Boncour, October, 


1945. 


The Atomic Bomb: Should the United Nations Securit eo 4 Control It? (debate), 
Sir Norman Angell and Hatton W. Sumners, November, 1945 


11 Met Round e Table, Luther H. Hodges,* May, 1946. 
©) Economic and Social! Council 


San Francisco Just Started It!, James T. Shotwell, November, 1945. 
Drama at Hunter College, Walter D. Head,* August, 1946. 


Note: ESC (Economic and Social Council) is planned to have numerous 
associated bodies, most of them being of a fact-finding or consultative 


character. Some of these—the International Labor Office, for example— 


are a heritage of the old League of Nations; some have been recently 


created or are on the drafting boards; 
Chamber of Commerce will have a nonofficial status. 
describe several of these ESC-related groups: 


others like the International 


The following articles 


Post-War Drama, I, Scene I 
(UNRRA, United *. Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration), Her- 

H. Lehman, September, 1943. 

Help for Those Who Help Themselves 

| aad Francis B. Sayre, March, 


= one Woods: An Elucidation (In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and International 
Monetary Fund), Phil S. Hanna, 
October, 1944, 

Aviatio A Global Problem-Child 
(Civil Aviation Conference), Luis 
Machado, February, 1945. 

This ungry World (FAO, Food 
and geoumee © anization), Clin- 
ton P. Anderson, January, 1946. 
The ICC Starts Work Again (Inter- 


@ Trusteeship Council 














The NEW World Court, Manley O. Hudson, 


© Secretariat 


See articles listed under “ In General” 








*Accredited “consultant” or “observer” for Rotary International. 


ee Chamber of Commerce), 
Pale & . Reed, February, 1946. 

Meefs in Paris (International 
Labor Office), O. D. A. Oberg, Feb- 
ruarv, 1946. 

UNESCO Is Born (United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization), H. Raymond King,* 
February, 1946 

Nations Must Trade (ITO, Interna- 
tional Trade Organization), Dean 
Acheson, March, 1946. 

The Facts o Life (UNREAD: Arthur 
S. Chenowet 

Starving Must Stop?’ Clinton P. An- 
derson, May, 1946. 

Doctors of the World Unite (WHO, 
World Health Organization), Amos 
QO. Squire, September, 1946. 


The Problem of Backward Peoples, Viscount Cranborne, January, 1946, 
© International Court of Justice 


December, 1945. 


heading. 









The U. i.—Now a 
Going Concern 


[Continued from page 10] 


development of their free political ip. 
stitutions,” It is important to note | 
these undertakings apply to all Gov: 
ments of member States and to all n 
self-governing peoples dependent 
them. 

Under the system envisaged, certain 
territories will be entrusted for ad: 
istration to individual members of 
United Nations, to groups of memb« 
or to the United Nations as a whole. 
These trusteeships will be exercised 
der the surveillance of the Trusteeship 
Council and each administrative aut} 
ity must make an annual report to | 
Council. Here again the countries a 
ministering trusteeships solemnly 
dertake to promote political, econon 
social, and educational advancement of 
the inhabitants and their prospective d 


velopment toward self-government or H 
independence. 

It is the intention of the United Na ; 
tions organization to follow the Declara- ‘ 


tion contained in the Charter, literally 
and always. In this way the United 
Nations can expect to serve as a source 
of hope and encouragement to hundreds 
of millions of people who might other- 
wise be tempted to take matters into 
their own hands. 

The United Nations’ effort to guaran- 
tee a square deal to these people de- 
serves and needs the active support of 
enlightened citizens everywhere in the 
civilized world and particularly organ- 
izations like Rotary which have the 
power to generate public opinion against 
injustice. The United Nations is built 
on the lives of millions of many nation- 
alities, and the sufferings of millions 
more, who have given it a solemn man- 
date to build a firm foundation for per- 
petual peace. 

The public will become aware of the 
existence, work, and progress of other 
diverse councils and commissions as 
they develop and become organized. 
Let it suffice to say, in conclusion, the 
United Nations is a going concern. It is 
an institution that will grow, develop, 
and be perfected; a flexible organiza- 
tion that will meet changing conditions. 

One should not overemphasize its po- 
tentialities or its defects; nor expect 
miracles. .To be overenthusiastic is as 
dangerous as to scoff. Idealism can be 
a guiding star to be followed with the 
sober realization that the world cannot 
be changed in a day, or a year. But if 
it can have security while it is changing, 
the change can be made easier and more 
certain. To quote the late great Presi- 
dent and war leader, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt: “The only thing we have to fear 
is fear itself.” 
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Doctors of the 
World Unite 


wig 
ther sid f the globe 
of this v interna 
ganization also propose 
tudy and to effect the 
lissemination of knowl- 
o achieve e optimum 
and ment health for 


ire the broad aims and 
legates tot s first Con 
set for WHO They are 


erlined in the preamble 


tion by some “truths” 
i to be basic to harmoni- 
SS among all peoples 
uths are it health is 
ce of infirmity and dis 
te of physi il fitness and 
social well-being; that 
ec right to which every 
that health is funda 
eving peace ana security, 
d-wide sharing of medical 
nowledge is essential to 
iinment of health 
ion, adoptes mn July 22 
if deliberation, w ill come 
1 26 U. N. members ratify 


’S work will devolve upon 
1 legislative World Health 
nposed of delegates from 
ations, an 18-man Execu 
d an administrative Sec 


ided by the Director General. 


As we see it here, WHO will be a kind 

of world-wide health service. It will not 
versede existing national and local 

‘ ices, but will bind them to- 


1 global warfare on disease 


tablishing cooperation between 


ik 
Governments, by organizing research, 
fostering the exchange of all perti- 
nent info ition, by encouraging mu- 
" tance, and ‘by standardizing 


actices and products. 


ry Ts ill the discussions runs a 
f thought that these delibera- 
Ss are creating an organization which 


ma vel pearhead moves to establish 
peace in the world. It does not 
een é that the WHO will be fet- 
by the political and economic sus- 
| ol ind selfishness that manacle 
many other noble efforts at internation- 
al codperation, for health is the common 
aspiration of men of all races, colors, 
and creeds Let us hope that with un- 
equivocal blessing and support, the 
WHO can blaze a trail through the 
woods of international codperation that 
other organizations to follow will beat 
into a well-worn path. 
* Until WHO is ratified, an interim health 
commissio will act. It will be headed by 


the ; Soviet Union's Deputy Minister of 
Health, Dr. F. G. Krotkov 
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E€NGER-KRESS 


Deftly fashioned . . . smartly handsome 
... hand-crafted .. . stitchless ... with 
the useful features men want. In su- 
perb Goatskin, rich brown or black $6; 
in luxurious hazel Pigskin $7.50... 
plus tax . . . Good dealers have it. 


















Card case and pass hold- 
er with two transparent 
envelopes, are removable 








Enger-Kress Co. 
West Bend, Wisconsin 
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Freeman Long-Life Stokers com- 
bine superior engineering features 
with top-quality construction .. . 
give you greater efficiency, lower 
fuel costs, thoroughly dependable 
service. Freeman — a pioneer of 
the stoker industry and one of the 
leaders in national sales volume — 
has a domestic, commercial, or oo 
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industrial model exactly suited to IMMEDIATE DELIVERY % 
your requirements. See your 
dealer for details . . . IN ALL SIZES 
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SAFETY MAILER ENVELOPE 
PATENTED DOUB SEAL 


* Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Des Moines 14, lowa 
City 8 Mo 
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Grant, John Steuart Curry, 
other famous artists. Many 


$18 to $36. Your friends 
would never dream they 
cost only $5 each. 


Mustrates subjects available: gives bio- 
ical sketch of artists. Send 0c for 
handling 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 
Studio 399, 711 Fifth Ave., New York City 22 


Qoerung Door ROLL OF HONOR 


America’s finest, most econom- 
ical memorial. Cincinnati Metal- 
crafts new, exclusive concept in 
honor rolls, in rich, imperishable 
bronze. Door-panel design dis- 
plays hundreds of names richly 
photo-engraved on hinged 
bronze sheets which swing out 
like the leaves of a book. New 
sheets can be added as needed. Patent applied 
for. Write today for details, also catalogue of 
Cincinnati Metalcrafts designs for all purposes. 


Write, CINCINNATI METALCRAFT S, Inc. 
Dept. R © 34th & Robertson * Cincinnati 9, Ohio 














Dept, 79J, 4711 N, Clark Chicago 40 
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Liberal’ us. 





Practical’ Education 


Train Minds to Meet Problems—Robert M. Hutchins 


[Continued from page 14] 


with reflexes; liberal education is con- 
cerned with the powers of the mind. 
Through the powers of the mind man 
intellectual, spiritual, and 
moral values which enlighten his life. 
The time which we devote to schooling 


achieves 


is long enough to achieve these ends if 
the time is properly used to inculcate a 
liberal education. In fact, as the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has demonstrated, 
with its college that begins at the end 
of the sophomore year of high school 
and ends with the traditional sopho- 
more year of college, a liberal educa- 
tion can be achieved in less than the 
conyentional time. 

If the entire educational 
would devote itself to an integrated 
plan of liberal education, the results 
would be phenomenal. The elementary 
schools would be concerned with pro- 


system 


viding the tool courses of reading, writ- 
ing, and reckoning, the secondary 
schools with developing proficiency in 
the use of these tools, and the college 
with using this skill to develop habits 
of clear and independent thinking, util- 
izing for materials the broad fields of 
human knowledge—the natural sciences, 
the humanities, and the social sciences. 
Such a program would prevent the 
excursions and diversions into oppor- 
tunistic fads and panaceas which now 
characterize American education in 
every period of social crisis, whether it 
be depression or war. “More directly, it 
would produce a national enlightenment 
that might make possible the avoidance 
of crises, or at least mitigate their effects. 
The advantages to the individual of 
wholehearted concentration on the lib- 
Not only would he 
leave formal school with a mind pre- 
pared for independent action, but he also 
would have the desire and the ability to 
continue his education on his own, in- 
creasing his understanding and his crit- 
ical judgment as his maturity and ex- 
perience develop. 
tcUmiless we give such an education, we 
cannot hope to maintain a democracy, 
because democracy rests on the collec- 
tive wisdom of its citizens.) Today the 
condition of the world puts a greater 
strain on the character and intelligence 
of the American citizen than ever be- 
fore in history] Examine, if you will, 
the problems that confront us today. 


eral arts are many. 


[We have won a great military victory 


and we do not know what to do with 
the peace. We have created the atomic 
bomb and we are terrified about what 
it may do to us. | We have lost t the unity 
which the war imposed on us) and we 
have abandoned even the Miral slogans 
under which we fought. Our confusion 


and our depression are greater 
they ever have been in the memor 
living man, for our problems aré¢ 
numerous, more complicated, a1 
critical. /We sense that we must 
decisions on which our existenc 
pends, but we have neither the 
or spiritual principles, nor the int 
tual convictions, essential to our 
ance.) So aur attitude is one of ds 
Certainly! vocational training, or 
row specialism, cannot give us the 
swers. It canfiét be expected that 
should, for a man trained only to 
job, whether it be bookkeeping or n 


cine, cannot make an intelligent 


proach to questions of such magnit 
But the 
does not change the fact that if we 

to find the answers, we must get the 


failure of vocational educat 


from education. The magnitude of t 
problems clearly indicates that the cx 
try must find the answers. 

It was the intention of those who « 
tablished free public education in Am« 








Sunflower Time 


Gold-rayed and rust-black centered, 
delays, 

No rain cloud shakes its spears to que! 
earth's drouth; 

As in the garden the great sunflower sway 

From left to right, turning its face to south 


Flaring in fanged magnificence like a snake 

With flickering outthrust tongue upon a stem 

Its broad green scales beneath it and its gaze 

Glittering at the blown larkspurs, holding 
them. 


He who through earth's rich colors dives to 


see 
The final rhythm, shaping here bush and tree 
Will find the sunflower risen on its stalk 
In answer, and the goal he longed to see 


Let him cut off his ears, or blind his eyes, 
Or wander crazed about the earth he trod 
Not in the heavens’ cold blue depths his 
prize, 
But in the sunflower’s heart, shall God take 
hold on God. 
John Gould Fletcher 








ica that the citizens should be equipped 
to give the answers. The position that 
education exists only or primarily for 
vocational training ignores the reason 
why the United, States has the largest 
system of mass schooling in the world 
That reason was recognition of the ob 
vious fact that uneducated citizens ar¢ 
dangerous in a country where the peo 
ple make the decisions. The proponents 
of vocational training have reversed the 
basis for education; they maintain that 
the educational system exists for the 
benefit of the individual rather than for 
that of the State. They insist its purpose 
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individual so that he can 


111 tive 
hetter living rather than be a bet- 
en. At 


its best, their position 
it the purpose of the State is 
yurage production and in- 

th They overlook such pri- 

wealth has to be used for 

se, and that the nation which has 

have the wisdom to protect it- 

f from those nations which do not. 
vho believe in a liberal education 
that 
the material gain of the individ- 


laintain education is 


the mere strengthening of a ma- 


tic State. but for the benefit of 


ition and the good life of its citi- 

* 
Tin MEN ho created the United 
State ere the products of a liberal 
rv oO} é were far from agree- 
yn ny crucial questions, but be- 


education they were able 


ynsider and resolve them on the 
of principles. They spoke, as the 
leralist Papers show, a common 
ge, based on a common tradition, 

O } alues Because it was 


values and because they 


e ability to communicate with 
ch othe terms of values, the plane 
‘ onsideration was lofty in com- 
on with the ad hominem level of 
cal discussions today. 
The proponents of traifiing and spe- 


think they are practical men. 


7 


ey actually are unpractical, for they 

i horts ted in seeking only a limit- 
ind self-defeating end. The truly 
practical men are those who believe in 
liberal education, because that educa- 
tion has a sound, hard utility to the 


He who has 
1 an education can arrive at answers 


individual and the country. 


suc 
through reason, because he has devel- 
oped the skill of relating facts and their 
implications in the right order and from 
them reaching generalized conclusions. 
He even can think in abstract terms, and 
the value of abstract consideration of a 
problem is surprising in its results./ It 
brings a question, even such a question 
as what to do with the atomic bomb, 
down to its fundamentals, and so into 
the realm of understanding that permits 
practical Only citizens who 
make 

And only citizens who 
al education to support and 
guide their moral and spiritual values 
are in a 


decision. 
can achieve understanding can 
wise decisions. 
have a liber 
position to separate what is 
good for the country from what is good 
for them alone. 

The answer of the vocationalists is 
that even granting all the virtues of a 
liberal education, the great mass of citi- 
zens is unable to get such an education. 
[ concede the obvious fact that all men 
are not equal in intelligence and ability, 
but I insist that im a democracy the op- 
portunity must be equal for each indi- 
vidual to get as much of this education 
as his abilities permit. To deny that 
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leny the right of the 


individual to be a citizen. To assume, in 


opportunity is to 


my country and at this time, that every 


one born here is by nature alone 
equipped for the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship is reckless and foolish, but that 
is What the vocationalists say when they 
contend that most citizens are not able 
to get a liberal education. 

There is another practical answer to 
that if 


themselves of the 


this assertion. It is educators 
freed 


concept of their task, and devoted them- 


once narrow 
selves to administering a liberal educa- 
tion, they could devise new means of 


making liberal training available to 


those of their students who cannot prof- 


it by the traditional methods. The means 
can be provided if the conviction of 
need is established, 


nothing in the po 


their 
There is, I think, 
sition of the proponents of liberal edu 
cation that is difficult to understand or 
that is unrealistic. | The simple fact is 
| 

that as individuals and as a nation, we 
live in an increasingly complex world, 
and so the magnitude of our individual 
and collective problems becomes larger. 
If we are to live with any satisfaction, 
achieve the 
The 

} 


only means that is available is the power 


let alone survive, we must 
means of solving our problems. 


of the mind, and the only means of de- 


veloping that power is liberal education. 


CAN YOU IMAGINE A FUEL BILL 
AS LOW AS THIS! 


FOR COMFORT AND ECONOMY 
YOU HAVE NEVER KNOWN BEFORE 
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Hyidre-Fis Radiant 
Panel Heating 


You can’t be happy with anything else, once you know about the marvels of B & G Hydro-Flo 


Radiant Panel Heating! 


Think of these features! Not a radiator or grille anywhere. Every room bathed in warmth as 


stimulating as spring sunshine. . 
fresh and invigorating, never dry and stuffy . . . 


. floors always warm... 
and the walls, ceiling and draperies keeping bright 


no chilling drafts. Imagine the air as 


and clean much longer. That's B & G Hydro-Flo Radiant Panel Heating! 
In this completely concealed heating system, warm water is circulated through pipe coils in the 
floor or ceiling. The entire area thus becomes a radiant surface, sending forth 


a constant flow of delightfully mild, comforting warmth. 

This is no-dream of the future—B & G Hydro-F/o Radiant Panel Heating is oa 
here today—ready for your home now. It's ready for everybody, because this | 
great advance in living comfort comes within even modest building budgets 


. . . and costs less to operate! 
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Hyiro-Fio HEAT ~~ 


FORCED HOT WATER HEATING FOR RADIATOR, CON- 
VECTOR, UNIT HEATER AND RADIANT PANEL SYSTEMS 


BELL & GOSSETT CO. 
MORTON GROVE, ILLINGIS, DEPT. C-9 
Send at once your free booklet on Rudiant Panel Heating. 
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Hot water, too— 

all year ‘round 
For kitchen, laundry and 
bath, B & G Hydro-Fl 
Heat provides an ever- 
ready supply of piping 
ae ——— bd cost— 

ours a day—every 

month of the year! 
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...For Industry 


Industry today, more than ever before, 
is using Personnel Service, Safety and 
Sales Incentive awards because em- 
ployees RESPOND favorably to them. 
Stimulate better employer - employee 
relations in your plant by the use of 
Morgan's awards. Prices depend on 
design and quantity involved. We will 
gladly design your own individual 
award to your specifications, in sketch 
form as shown above, at no obliga- 


tion. Write for illustrated folder. 


MORGAN'S, INC. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
32 W. RANDOLPH ST. Dept. R CHICAGO 1, ILL. 












QUICKLY! 
Keeps others off 
for days! 

Still 25¢ and 50« 


[Cor tinued from page 15] 


and the classical heritage in the schools 
of 1890, the chief motivating interest of 
the secondary-school students was voca- 
tional. They were preparing, for the most 
part, to become doctors, lawyers, and 
clergymen, 

Today there are about 65 out of every 
100 youths in the schools of the United 
States, and it is even more interesting 
to note the persistent fact that voca 
tional inclinations remain the dominant 
student concern. To the honored ancient 
professions have been added a host of— 
shall we say?—equally significant mod- 
ern professions; while the number of 
important and necessary occupational 
interests of students has been increased 
astonishingly. 

The amazing development of special- 
ized occupations and vocations in the 
past 50 years is interwoven with the gi- 
gantic expansion of American business 
and industry. Perhaps it should be said 


here that it is obviously this combina- 


tion of useful, practical education with 
scientific applications of machine opera- 
tions which so largely gave the winning 
formula for World War II. 

In viewing the current scene certain 
cynical critics of education say that if 
there is any emphasis of note in modern 
education, “it is on vocational training, 
and after that comes specialized educa- 
tion, without the basis of previous lib- 
eral education.” 

In quick reply may we say that at no 

















Recipe For a Beautiful Lawn 


..Fall Sowing with Scetes- 









Take an average lawn . . . rake it vigorously . . . 
apply Scott's Turf Builder and then re-seed with 
Scotts. Time? Late summer or early fall. Then 
watch it develop into beautiful weedfree turf. 


This recipe was followed by Mr. Everett McMillan 
of Hammond, Ind., who writes “My Scott Lawn, 
in contrast to others, is a beautiful green and 
weedfree. Everyone admires it." Plan now to have 












@ sparkling green Scott Lawn . . . but first send for 
a@ FREE 2 year subscription to Lawn Care. it's a 











lawn advisory service chock-full of beautifying 
recipes for amateurs. Just send a post card to . . . 


©. M. SCOTT & SONS COMPANY 


65 Fourth $t. « Marysville, Ohie 





required academic curriculum, had some 
appeal. Those who did not fit into the 
narrow pattern did not remain long. The 
mortality rate was high. 

Interestingly enough, with all the at- 
tention given to the academic tradition 





‘Liberal’ us. ‘Practical’ Education 
Equip Youth for Actual Life—Francis L. Bacon 


time in several decades have educa 
leaders, speakers, writers, and tea 
eviienced so much interest in wh: 
may call general culture or libe 

cation as they have within the pa 
years, and at the moment, of all the 
var trends, this interest is general 
knowledged to be the leading on 

Having said so much it is oblig: 
to add that the chief interest in th« 
cational field is not in general educat 
as a concept in conflict with vocat 
education, but rather the great con 
among public-school men is in the | 
lem of a proper balancing of the \ 
tional and the general. It is assu 
by most of the public-school leaders 
both are necessary parts of mod 
education and that the two may be int: 
woven or that either may be supplen: 
tary or complementary to the othe: 
respect to the individual who is bs 
educated. 

This point of view is opposed by 
extremists who insist that either vo 
tional or liberal education must be don 
nant and conclusive. Meanwhile the 
public-school administrator will say t! 
it is the freedom of the individual to 
learn what is best for him which c 
stitutes the real issue. 


Tix fallacy of knowledge for the sak« 
of knowledge seems obvious enough, b 
apparently it is much more difficult 
detect the fallacy in the prescription ot! 
a certain narrow traditional organiz: 
tion of abstract knowledge as being li! 
eral education for ali men. Granted that 
it may be liberal for the relatively fev 
who are peculiarly suited for it, one may 
ask, what about the many who are un 
able to take it with a modicum of satis 
faction or with a degree of achievement? 
For these latter, by all measurement the 
large majority of public-school pupils, 
such an attempt at learning would seem 
to demonstrate both futility and aca- 
demic oppression. 

Surely enough is known today about 
the way people learn to point the realiza 
tion that what is liberal for one may b« 
restrictive for another or what may be 
general for one may be vocational fo! 
another, or vice versa. 

Perhaps the most meaningful inte: 
pretation of liberal education, in this 
endless dispute about the meaning of 
the term, is that which defines it as the 
educational form and substance which 
frees the mind to learn. And men, af- 
firm the psychologists, learn by different 
methods. It seems well enough estab- 
lished, for example, that the largest 
number of people learn most effectively 
through experience. Another large group 
gains most of its learning directly from 
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This learning is largely outside 


people 


the school 


The modern school, having all, or 
nearly all, the possible number of stu- 
must utilize all methods of teach- 
»nd learning if the educational proc- 

to be truly effective. For a large 

of students the book is the most 
nd the most ineffective instru- 


at i i 


learning. For a smaller number 


ng. 
nost thrilling method of freeing 

to learn, with a freedom that 
ibsorb readily enough the best of 
beral traditions of education as 
as the best of the current inter- 
tations (nd it is fair to say that 
ers, including the majority of 
teachers, will fight 


cational persist- 


to preserve this method of learn- 
for those who can and should profit 


\ prominent advocate of liberal edu- 
ition, as he sees it, affirms that “a lib- 
eral curriculum should include no voca- 
tional instruction; nor should it permit 


y subject-matter specialization.” With 

bow to democracy he also states that 

ve must solve the problem of giving to 
everyone the sort of a college education 
which is most readily given to the fa- 
vored Tew 


‘he average American high-school sen- 
ior is 17 vears old, but a considerable 
17-year-old students only at- 
tain a reading ability 


~ 


typical of the 


eighth grade. Many large high schools 
operate remedial reading and remedial 
arithmetic classes for high-school stu- 


dents. It is no exaggeration probably to 
50 percent of the 
01 population is unable to do, 


tate that more than 
high-scl 
with satisfactory achievement, the typi- 
cal college-preparatory abstractions. 
Studies disclose that the graduates of 
some colleges would not be able to meet 
le entrance requirements or to pass the 
qualifying examinations of other col- 
leges. The discovery of the wide spread 
of abilities, interests, and needs of all 
the youth at any age level is often sai¢ 
to be the major contribution of modern 
psychology. In the light of such knowl- 
edge to advocate seriously the same type 
of abstract education for all would seem 
to be tragic nonsense. 

\n important principle in making 
learning effective among the mass of the 
people is often called motivation. In- 
stilling the desire to learn is perhaps 
the school’s greatest obligation, espe- 


cially so because youths, by and large. 
are not actually interested in learning 
unless they see that learning makes an 
immediate difference to them. Some re- 
spond to praise, others to the competi- 
tive spirit, a few like to conform, to do 
what they are supposed to do, but the 
mass, when all youth are considered, 
are relatively unmoved by the items 
which in the traditions of liberal educa- 
tion produce the “good mind.” 

To those who are truly familiar with 
the public school there is but a single 
hope for reaching into the minds of this 
mass of students, and that hope lies in 
the discovery and use of a motivating 
interest. For most individuals this in- 
terest will be identified with social and 
economic status. Quickly interpreted the 
interest is associated with a job—the 
more real the job, the better, something 
which the individual can do with a de- 
gree of success and which therefore sug- 
gests a difference in his status to him- 
self and to his fellows. Thus, the voca- 
tional motivation is, for the many, the 
one great impulse toward learning and 
it is also the lever whereby the school 
may lift the minds of students to ever- 
widening reaches of culture through re- 
lated activities. 

The school’s obligation is to carry the 
cultural and the liberal association to 
the fullest possible extent for each indi- 
vidual, but for the many it will not be a 
greatly extended or highly complicated 
educational process in terms of the aca- 
demic liberal tradition. Rather, for them, 
it will be small especially planned units 
of the cultural heritage in combination, 
or by interwoven relation, with the pow- 
erful appeals of vocational and avoca- 
tional interests. Whatever the pattern 
there will need to be applications that 
are vital to the surging immediate life 
of the student. 

And there will be many diverse pat- 
terns of organized knowledge and meth- 
ods of learning oriented with the ac- 
quirement of necessary skills both gen- 
eral and occupational, the whole inspired 
by the objective that all may and should 
learn. 

No one pattern of schematic organiza- 
tion of grades or years is likely to be a 
panacea for all educational problems. 
The American genius for organization 
will, no doubt, continue to produce sev- 
eral effective types of school organiza- 
tion. 


Impoverished 


Back to the church of my fathers, I 
went— 

The years away had been long— 

Seeking an accrual of faith 


To make my spirit strong. 


I looked about me and I saw 
Humble, devout folk there 
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Lifting transfigured faces up, 
Drawing strength from prayer. 


But no fund of faith was there for me, 
Only emptiness and doubt ; 
For years I had put nothing in— 
What could I hope to draw out! 

—May RICHSTONE 
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Give orders .. . get action... gather in- 
formation . . . with the New FLEXL 
FONE! 


dials or buzzers. 


No waiting for operator, no 
Save time, money, 
steps and nerves. Executive decisions 
are swiftly, clearly carried to the man 
you want—or you can hold a rapid 
FLEXIFONE conference with several 
men, each at his desk! Choice of several 
models with capacities up to 20 con- 
nections. No restrictions—prompt ship- 
ment. Mail coupon today and let free 
folder show you how FLEXIFONE gives 
you Wings for Your Words. 
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Please send free literature as checked: 


0 Flexifone intercommunication 
0 Plant-Broadcasting 
O Make appointment to discuss our needs 
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THIS FLOOR says 
“COME RIGHT IN, PLEASE” 


N all kinds of retail establishments, color- 

ful Moultile floor designs can be ingeni- 
ously used to attract customers . . . to guide 
them inside . . . and to set off merchandise 
displays. Moultile offers many: other advan- 
tages: foot-easy resiliency, quiet, ease of 
maintenance and rock-bottom economy. Write 
today for samples to: THOS. MOULDING 
FLOOR MFG. CO., 165 W. Wacker Drive, 
Dept. RO-9, Chicago (1), IL. 


THOS. MOULDING 












Flexible—Reinforced 
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BOOK SHOP, Inc. 





TYPOGRAPHY... 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine foces 

A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 

155 E, OHIO STREET « Gacase 11, aL 
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AMERIVET TECH 
“Today's Learning for Tomorrow's Living’ 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY & TECHNICAL 


GRADES 7 TO 12— CADET CORPS 
Gymnasium, Indoor Pool, Golf Course 


Lt. Col. B. M. Aldrich, Ph.D., Pres. 


hw: O.8. 101, Atascadero, Calif. 
~ Ay -y ‘San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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It It pletures Chillicothe Business College. 

t. 56 years. 8 Bidgs., including 4 Dorms. 
poe Py College atmosphere, beautiful Cam- 
pus—athletic and musical activities. Sound 
vocational training in all fields of Business Educa- ; 
tion poet tee dy Approved for VETERANS. Strong 
placement department. Attend on credit. 

















Talking it Over 


[Continued from page 3] 


until the last paragraph. One should 
not mention Dolly Varden when speak- 
ing of trout. 

Out here, in the Duwamish, they grow 
to be monsters. They come down into 
the brackish water, lay on the bottom 
mud, and eat garbage. If you catch one, 
he does not even struggle and he tastes 
of mud. You never try to eat but that 
one. In Alaska I have seen them in a 
creek where salmon were spawning. 
They lie on the bottom with their 
mouths open and eat every egg as fast 
as it is dropped. The cannery men rate 
them as the worst enemy of the salmon, 
next to the cannery men, of course. 

The only way to do, if the creek isn’t 
too big, is to dynamite all the pools just 
before the salmon run, which gives the 
salmon a slight edge. In some parts of 
Alaska they have a heavy Dolly run and 
would can the beast except for the fact 
that their bones do not soften on cook- 
ing, but remain sharp and troublesome, 
so the fish is mean even after death. 

The guide they had must have been 
a transplanted Easterner. I can’t imag- 
ine an Idaho citizen taking even East- 
erners to a Dolly lake. The fact that 
they caught no trout is exactly ex- 
plained by the Dollys being there; they 
eat up the eggs of any good fish. A 
Dolly is so lazy and good for nothing 
that it is quite likely it can be caught 
by hand, but who would want to catch 
a Dolly anyway? Idaho has good trout 
and lots of them, and you do not have 
to have a safari to get them. If the 


‘Do unto Others’ 


The following poignant para- 
graph is from a letter received 
by Fiorello H. La Guardia, Director 
General of UNRRA (United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration), and contains an offer 
of help for the hungry people of 
Europe and Asia. It was signed by 
the “governors” of nine 
Indian pueblos in New 
Laguna, Zuni, Sandia, Santa Ana, 
Zia, Jemez, Cochiti, Taos, and San 


ancient 
Mezico: 


Juan. 


*‘*Us pueblo Indian peoples been 
living in this country long time. 
Our people been hearing lots about 


Boise Rotary Club can’t tell you 
to go (although they might at 
feeling their State has been ins): 
come out to Seattle and you can 
into Waptus, as soon as the ice 
and really catch trout. 


Harris Brings Back Memories 
To Tom M. Hayes, Rotarian 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
St. Louis, Missouri 
That is an interesting article 

August number by Paul P. Harris [H 

Is a Job to Do, Mr. Rotarian!] refe 

to the “City Beautiful” plan for Ch 

which originated in the minds of 

ward B. Butler and Frederic A. D 

It happens that I was Mr. Delano’s 

retary during the time he was up t 

eyes in this particular job. The a: 

brings back nostalgic memories of t 

interesting years which were mos 

structive to me. 


Other Cities Can Do It, Too 


Believes F. T. Brown, Rotarian 

District Sales Manager 

Lehigh Portland Cement Company 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Apropos of Paul P. Harris’ chall 
ing article in THE ROTARIAN for Aug 
on Here Is a Job to Do, Mr. Rotar 
this should appeal to Rotarians evs 
where as it cuts deeply into the fur 
mentals of Rotary thinking and acti 

In this country there should be 
limits for well-balanced living. W 


Chicago has done can be duplicated 


upon a proportionate basis in eve 


part of this country where there is th« 
will to better local environment. One 


of the first steps in smaller towns a 
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INDIAN from San Ildefonso, one of the 
pueblos in New Mexico, near Santa Fe. 


the peoples and childrens in Europe and China that are starving—So we 


talk together. 


even in good years we raise only enough to feed ourselves. 


Our peoples pray and dance for rain and live right, but 


Our old custom 


tell us to save every year part of what we raise for like an emergency.— 
This is not much, but all we have.—Looks like those peoples and childrens 
over there got emergency. Lots of our pueblo boys went to war for this 


country. Now they are back here. 


They tell us all they see. 


Our peoples 


proud of their sons and so glad they come home again to forget the war 


and live right way for peace. 


the war and live the right way for peace with empty bellies. 


Pretty hard for peoples and childrens to forget 


So we say 


we haven’t got much saved for our emergency, but they got emergency over 
there so Maybe we can help. We got little corn and little wheat for that 
to be use.—So we write you this letter so you take part of our corn and 


our wheat for them peoples.’’ 


THE ROTARIAN 
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“AN’T ya wait just a minute, Mamma? I 
wanna see what that man’s looking at!” 


is the improvement of Main 

Stree It has been neglected for years. 

’ It offers opportunity for immediate im- 

ovement and without conflict with a 

ter plan. for town-wide improve- 

Manv smaller cities and towns have 

planners prepare long-range 

and in many instances these ex- 

’ ensive recommendations are gathering 

and the citizens consider the job 

ione instead of just begun when the 
y-planner bill has been paid. 

e needed approach is a local plan- 
ng group, who will work continuously 
1 body to carry out recommendations 
city planners and initiate local im- 
ovements that are apparent to the 
, Aside from all other valu- 

‘le considerations, the effort of such a 

oup will be worth its weight in gold 

it will stop the migration of youth to 
he larger cities where living conditions 

e more to their liking. The hope of 
the smaller cities and towns depends 
upon the amount of creative leadership 
vhich can be developed in the com- 
munity. 

Most Rotarians have a big stake in 
their home communities. They can pro- 
ct their investment if they will guar- 
intee better conditions for the oncom- 
ing generation. Main Street is a good 
place to start. It is the most used part 
of any town. A good Main Street brings 
in new trade and new citizens—a poor 
Main Street discovrages trade and 
weakens confidence in the future of the 
community. 


ced eve. 


Re: Rotary in Denmark 

From JAMES R. WALTERS, Rotarian 

Attorney at Law 

Paris, Arkansas 

When sometime ago I read in THE 
RoOTARIAN that a Rotary Club had been 
established in Kerteminde, a small town 
in Denmark, I wrote my congratulations 
to the Club, and asked for some litera- 
ture about it. I had heard much about 
the town, for it was the birthplace of 
my uncle by marriage. The Secretary 
mailed me some literature, as well as 
some of the Club’s weekly letters. They 
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give some idea of how Rotary Clubs 
function in that small country. From 
my translation—for which I must apolo- 
gize, for I have not read, spoken, or 
written Danish since I came to the 
United States in 1914—you will see the 
difficulty they apparently have in over- 
coming the formality and reserve of the 
Danes, in both their business and their 
social life. 

Following is an excerpt from a weekly 
letter—an account of a talk under the 
Club’s plan of “three minutes of Rotary” 
at each meeting: 

The President welcomed our guest and 
Chr. Jorgensen had the three minutes: When 
after having read the Rotary paper Rotary 
Norden we receive an American Retery pub 
lication, or, as I did recently, receive a 
weekly letter from Sterling, Illinois, we are 
astonished, for ... it seems that American 
papers are jovial We think about it If 
there is as much difference in the tone with 
in the Clubs in the two parts of the world 
as there is in the weekly letters, we can 
learn something from the Americans, and | 
believe we shall. 

The ideas and ideals of the members here 
and in America are, of course, the same; 
but the claims are not particularly great, as 
a newly accepted member in Odense said in 
his speech of acceptance: “We have high 
ideals, but really they are not more than we 
expect of every man who comes from a 
good home.” 

It is not, however, the ideals so much 
that IT am thinking about. No, the question 
is: shall we obtain the right comradeship 
without our Club or shall we just go around 
sufficient in ourselves? The reason I ask 
that question is that when one of our former 
comrades left our Club, he said he never had 
been happy in our meetings. There are oth- 
ers. There must be something wrong. Are 
we happy when we see each other either 
here or in private life? If so, then we must 
be on the right track. One of our comrades 
has approached the same problem. He found 
that we are a little formal and “snobby” 
when we meet here, and in a way I had to 
agree with him. In that I mean it will take 
time before we learn each other in the right 
manner. Neither he nor T wish that we all 
should address each other “Du’’* and slap 
each other on the shoulder or the like when 
we meet. Yet I hope we will dispense with 
some of our reserve and formality and come 
to meetings in the right comradeship spirit 
Then we shall get the proper happiness from 
our meetings, am sure that this spirit will 
come. 





* Rotarian Walters’ note: “Du” is the per- 
sonal pronoun singular, and is used only 
among friends and members of the family 
The formal address is “De,’”’ the plural. “Du” 
corresponds to the English “thou” and “De” 
to the English “you.” 


Charlie’s Trip a Thrill 
Finds Davin SAxBy 
Binghamton, New York 

Although I am not a Rotarian I have 
your magazine given to me every 
month by one of your members... . 
In the August issue I have just finished 
reading With Charlie Down the Snake, 
by Amos Burg. 

What a thrill and a wonderful pano- 
rama before one’s eyes! No wonder the 
gang sensed “the simpler truths lost by 
men whose feet have been too long off 
the living earth.” 

I myself love to walk the Broad High- 
way, and more so should it be a scenic 
route and also through the woods and 
out-of-the-way places. 

In one of your late issues I read an 
article by Wilfrid Andrews [For the Dif- 
fusion of Knowledge, March, 1945]. He 
came from the same city I did in Eng- 
land and we were school chums to- 
gether. His dad was the Sunday-school 
teacher, but he passed on some years 
ago. 

Your magazine is a splendid help to 
foster the true bonds of brotherhood, 
and God knows we need that very thing 
right now. 








Now! Make Photocopies 
at Record Speed— 


Amazing Low Cost 








right in yaur own office or plant! 






Nake Copies of Anything 
Accurately and Easily! 


LETTERS 


VALUABLE 
PAPERS 


BLUE PRINTS 
PICTURES 
CHARTS 


FINANCIAL 
DATA 


CLIPPINGS 
RECORDS 


“APECO 
PHOTOEXACT 


Copied Ang there 


AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED 100 
PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 


Here’s new economy for your business— 
savings in time, money and labor with 
this modern method of photocopying... 
right in your own office or plant! A typist 
copying intricate financial data may need 
two hours or more to do this work... at 
a probable cost of $2.50. A man copying 
a detailed plan or chart may require one 
full day to complete his drawing... at an 
estimated cost of $7.50. APECO will 
make copies of BOTH ... in a few min- 
utes... for ten cenis! 

Expedite work in every department in 
a minimum amount of space... with 
amazingly rapid speed . . . at really low 
cost! Make permanent, error-proof copies 
of anything typed, written, printed, drawn 
or photographed . . . even if on both sides! 
Get as many copies as you need... when 
you need them! No darkroom or technical 
knowledge required with this simplified, 
easy-to-use, handy unit... any boy or 
girl can operate APECO! 


Send for Your Free Copy Min ule 


APECO’S 20-page, fully-illus- 
trated book shows graphically 
the “‘what” and “how” of 
this remarkably simple 


Photocopying procedure. 
Yours without obligation. 
Write, TODAY! 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. FC96, Chicago 14, III. 
(Representatives in principal cities throughout the world) 
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EDUCATION 
for 


DEMOCRACY 


20 Large Colored Lecture 
Charts 
edited by Francis L. Bacon, 
LL.D., L.H.D. 
on such subjects as: 
Democracy’s Place in the World 
World Democracy Moves Forward 
Education for the Modern World 
Charter for World Security 
15 charts deal with the develop- 
ment of Democracy, the last five 
with obligations and opportunities 
in the Present Postwar World. 
Help for Club speakers and adult 
education group leaders, educators, 
school classes, International Service 
meetings. A worth-while gift for 
{ your loca! school! 
| Send for Illustrated 
Circular H5cr 
Prices depend on number of charts 
selected and style of mounting: run 
from $12.85 to $34.25, complete 
with Manual. 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Honor war heroes, 
distinguished 





















merous designs. 
Write TODAY. 


BROTHERS, Inc. 
Est. 1882 


Dept. 724, CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 















057 TULIPS 


1 


Darwin, Triumph, Breeder 
ond Cottuae Tulip Bulbs,mar- 
velous assortment of flaming 


inb colors 
flower 4 years. 
SEND NO MONEY . 
£ PAY LATER. Bulbs reach you a time for 
FRE fall planting for only $1.69 plus c.o . post- 
age. Cash orders sent prepaid. FREE . 
pt action brings you 12 genuine Dutch 


Irie bulbs FREE. Act now. Send your name and address to 
Dept. R-2209 


MICHIGAN BULB CO. crana teavise 2 Michigan 


Pat new life inte old copies of 
THE ROTARIAN by ordering the 
annual index. It’s a convenient refer- 
ence to articles on economic, social, 
international and Rotary subjects. 
Sent free on request to THe Roranian, 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Llinoia 
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tion with divers answers, but THE Hos- 
BYHORSE GROOM found some of them in 
these two stories, one by and one about 
a Rotarian book collector. First listen 
to CHRIS ALLEN, who holds the “national 
magazine advertising” classification in 
the Rotary Club of Atlanta, Georgia. 


A. 18 I thought I’d like a library of 
a million books—all the great and use- 
ful books of al] time. But the magni- 
tude of the job of reading them was so 
discouraging a prospect, even to my 
unconquerable 18 years, that I was al- 
most on the verge of concluding it was 
easier and more pleasant to fish for fish 
than to fish for knowledge. 

But time, as it always does, produced 
the answer. I ran across an article by 
a genius who said that if all the great 
books of all time were gathered to- 
gether in one place, they could not pos- 
sibly exceed 500 volumes. This boils 
down to the reasoning that of the mil- 
lions of books which have been written, 
all were done as a result of, or perhaps 
because of, the thought-provoking ideas 
contained in those immortal 500 vol- 
umes. 

But where was I to get such a list? 
And when obtained, how would I know 
it was the right list? I soon discovered 
that every center of learning through- 
out the world has its list of great books. 
I got lists from various colleges, and I 
also obtained the names of the great 
books which great thinkers referred to 
as their authorities. And lastly, I took 
the word of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. On comparing the lists I found 
that all were pretty much in agreement. 

The works of less than 200 authors 
constitute the entire list. It is very ex- 
clusive. Not even all the works of such 
mental giants as Aristotle, Bacon, Eras- 
mus, Leibnitz, Plutarch, or Rousseau 
were good enough to win unanimous 
acceptance. Furthermore, those 500 are 
classified “A,” “B,” or “C,” which means 
that only about 120 books are truly 
great. 

A perusal of this list would soon show 
you that every subject concerning man 
and his ideas of God and Nature are 
included. It contains such delightful 
things as my old friend The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn; such charm as 
Through a Looking Glass; such curious 
learning as The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly; such legendary works as The 
Song of Roland; such ribald yet pene- 
trating truth-telling as Gargantua and 
Pantagruel; such spiritual food as The 
Holy Bible; such serious works as 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason; such 
hilarious creations as Aristophanes’ 
comedies; and such biologically satisfy- 
ing excitations as Mademoiselle de Mau- 
pin, and the Memoirs of Casanova. 





"I 


WHY MEN collect books is a ques- 


tithing Post 





Whatever the mood or whateve; 
inclination, there is a book to a: 
the demand and occasion. 

This was the list of books I set 
with much enthusiasm, to collect 
read and try to understand. For I hold 
that the greatest thing man can pos 
have is knowledge. If he has knowle« 
he has understanding and tolerance 

Book collecting—that is, the collect 
ing of books such as those on my 
—is not so easy as it 
seems. It is_ labori- 
ous, time-taking, and 
exasperating. 

If a book is worth 
having, it is worth 
having in a pleasing 
and delightful form. 
That is, its binding 
should be good, its 
paper substantial and 
resistant to wear; its 
printing type should be easy to read 
and inviting to the eye. Illustrati 
are an aid to understanding, so 
book should be illustrated by an artist 
who understands his subject. 

If the book was written in a foreig 
language, the greatest consideration 
all is to be certain that you obtain the 
best translation—if you are una 
quainted with the native tongue of the 
author. Some translations are frag 
mentary; some are villainously edited 
and expurgated for reasons of falss 
modesty; while others are so marvel! 
lously translated that the book becomes 
the book of the translator rather tha! 
of the creator. 

When I was a child, I found the works 
of great writers often too dull to hold 
my interest. I have since concluded 
that poor translations were the reason 
No book is great that is a task for an 
interested person to read. 

I have arranged my books in chrono 
logical order, beginning with The Holy 
Bible, and followed in order by Home: 
Aesop, the Greek tragedians, Herodo 
tus, Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, the 
Analects of Confucius, the Gospel of 
Buddha, etc. 1 read them in chronolog 
ical order too, for it is necessary to un 
derstand what came before in order bet 
ter to understand that which comes 
after. 

Old Quintilian promoted and extolled 
the power of humor in his Institutes of 
Oratory. Every lawyer has probably 
read this masterpiece. It is the stand 
ard, the book on which every book dea! 
ing with oratory for the past 2,000 years 
has been based. It contains this story 
of Cicero’s: 

A man in tears was chopping down a 
beautiful fig tree. A neighbor saw him 
and came over to ask the reason why. 

“My wife hanged herself on it,” he re- 
plied. 
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‘ease. then,” 

.v I have a sliver of that tree to 
n my yard?” 

\rictophanes was the greatest comic 


pleaded the neighbor, 


i ~ . 
smatist of ail time. Eleven of his 


ire extant. All writers of comedy 

; day, 2,300 years ago—includ- 
Shakespeare and the gag writers 
take their 


rent radio wits—still 
him 

find it a lot of fun tracking down 
e—and it need not be very 


ensive. If you want better than dol- 
jitions of these classics, don’t be 
ed into thinking that a book is val- 


le just because it was printed 100 
100 vears ago. I’ve found people who 
founded age with value and guarded 

old books as a dog does a bone. 
he only things that make old books 
valuable are the excellence and scarcity 
the edition 
Just a warning, though. If you have 
anv old books you don’t want, don’t 
throw them away without having them 
appraised \ Georgia college bought 
what was thought to be a copy of Eras- 
nus’ The Praise of Folly for a few hun- 
dred dollars. When it was being re- 
bound, the binder discovered that the 


last half of the book contained Erasmus’ 
insiation of the New Testament, 
$18,000. All of which 
es that no one but the old monks 
» originally bound the book more 
than 300 years ago had ever read it. It 
proves, too, that often there are more 
one to profit by good reading. 
* * * 


ret about 


t} ? 
i : al 


;00ks have also been a hobby interest 
of CHARLES JOURDAN-GASSIN, an insurance- 
any manager of Nice, France, who 
was recently elected to the office of First 
Vice-President of Rotary International 
for 1946-47 
He modestly declines to consider him- 
f a book “collector,” although he has 
1 few thousand volumes and has been 
gathering them for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. His principal interest bookwise is 
in American and English volumes of the 
era from 1800 to about 1880. He is also 
building a collection of The Reader's 
Dige sf 


Se 





ROTARIAN Chengting T. Wang, of China— 
drawn by Rotarian Jourdan-Gassin, France. 
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HOBBYIST Jourdan-Gassin finds the bound 
volume of 3Sth-anniversary messages to The 
Rotarian an especially interesting book. 


He has books of other ages, however, 
including one by Pliny the Younger, 
published in 1490. He also has three 
volumes by Giambattista Ramusio, a 
16th Century Italian geographer. Writ- 
ten in Latin, they describe exploration 
of the New World 

An old client of the “free market” of 
Nice, ROTARIAN JOURDAN-GASSIN has an 
interest in philately, collecting old 
paperweights, and engravings and draw- 
ings. He has talent on the latter score 
in his own right, as witness the sketch 
he pencilled of CHENGTING T. WANc, of 
Chungking, China, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent of Rotary International for 1945- 
46, at a recent conference of Rotary 
officials. 


What’s Your Hobby? 


How do your hobby interests run? Would 
you like to share them with other hobby- 
ists? Then drop a line to THe HospBynorst 
Groom, and some month soon your name 
will be listed below. However, you must be 
a Rotarian or a member of a Rotarian’s 
family, and you are asked to acknowledge 
any correspondence as a result of the listing 

Dolls: Marjorie MacLeod (13-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—collects dolls; wishes 
pen pals of same age who are also interesied 
in swimming, horseback riding, and sing- 
ing), 48 Longworth Ave., Charlottetown, 
P.E.1., Canada. 

Coins; Pen Pals: Barbara Smith (12-year- 
old daughter of Rotarian—collects foreign 
currencies; wishes pen pals of same age), 
911 W. Main St., Laurens, S. C., U.S.A 

Minerals; Pen Pals: Patricia Dotson (15- 
year-old granddaughter of Rotarian—collects 
minerals; wishes to correspond with other 
young people aged 13-17 likewise interested 
in minerals and horses), 56 Munro PIl., Win- 
sted, Conn., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Julian Remfry (12-year-old son 
of Rotarian—wishes pen pals of about same 
age, particularly New Zealand; interested 
in stamps, Scouting, football, cricket, swim- 
ming, running), 50 Mirfield Rd., Solihull, 
England. 

Stamps; Postmarks: A. D. Deyo (collects 
stamps and postmarks of U.S.A. post offices; 
prefers entire envelope, with postmark and 
stamps, and particularly desires A.P.O. cov- 
ers; will exchange), Locust Valley, N. Y., 
U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Mary Elizabeth Humphreys (15- 
year-old daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen 
friends, especially outside U.S.A), 1110 Gar- 
field Ave., Palmyra, N. J., U.S.A, 

Pen Pals: Jennifer Williams (13-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen friends 
in England of same age), 11 Bancroft St., 
Bendigo, Australia. 

Pen Pals: Margaret Dewhurst (17-year- 
old dauahter of Rotarian—desires corre- 
spondence with young people in U.S.A., 
preferably college students; interested in 
music and sports), 17 Firs Drive, Cranford, 
Hounslow, England. 

Pen Pats: Pat Murnane (15-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond 
with boys and girls of same age in ali coun- 
tries), 73 York St., Sale, Australia. 

—THE HossyHorse GRoom 





















FAMOUS PIPE OF HISTORY 


‘Pipe of Peece” 
Gen'l. Rogers and Pontiac 





FAMOUS PIPE OF TODAY 


STERLING 





FAMOUS means ‘‘celebrated, distinguish- 
ed’’ What better words to describe Stern- 
crest Sterling? The finest imported briar 
—the workmanship of skilled crafts- 
men—hard rubber bits—precious metal 
bands fos strength and beauty: all 
of these are lavished upon Sterncrest 
Sterling and its sister pipes, Stern- 
crest 14K and Sterncrest Ultrafine. 
“‘A good pipe is an investment 
in daily pleasure.’’ 

LHS STERNCREST 14K— 
specially selected briar, 14K 
gold band, $7.50. LHS 
Sterncrest Ulitra-Fine 
$10.00. LHS Certified 
Purex $3.50. AT ALL 
GOOD DEALERS. 
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IMPORTED 
BRIAR 
Model #139 
Plain finish. 
Sterling Silver 

Band. Dozens 
of other hand- 
some models, 
plain and antique. 


ite ter Cigarette 
for * Pipes— Holders are back 


for a World of 


Placeure™ It’s FREE in ALUMINUM with 


handy ejector. 


L&H STERN, Inc., 56 Pearl $t., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 





@Do /More chairs are the 
choice of thousands of 
busy executives — for 
comfortable sitting, and 
stural aid to physical 
itness, mental alertness, 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. Send for FREE booklet, 
Dept. 926 Elkhart, indiana “PHYSICAL FITNESS” 


DO/MORE 2 
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saved real money for 
GIRAY WIG Se thousands of horsemen. 


Describes over 400 
H () R § E pogsistnmeetinoss 
! W . : us tog tl i Maryland. 


American “tack.” 
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I ship saddlery on ap-. 
val. Write today. Wiesenfeld 
00, Public Speaking Manual 
jamentary Guide. $2.00. 


lection, 
Reba Omens book —" Instant 
of “he & sent free upon ty 
Jokes Humorous Talks” mailed monthly. 
$1000 a Speaker's Joke Book, $2.00, Toast- 
ef Guide, Night Stories, $2.00, euleman’ 
con 


be ee 


1468 W. 9th St. hs, omel 











EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 
Cone Bosman Ee 14 


Buttons « Lunch- 


& Banners « Road Signs 
} oa er’s Stands e Record Systems « Em- 


Sond for Rotary Catal 
. ‘or Rotary Catalo 
Canes etary Catalog 


g|) RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO, 
Ul) 325 W. Madison St., Chicago, lil. 












CLUB GONGS 
ARE BACK AGAIN 


Regul Ovx6” with Club 


nee te isis” pia °° 


plete after March 2......-000+ 700 





MFG. CO. 
Chicago 7, Illinets 


LEAR PORTRAIT PAINTING 
& AT HOME 


@ Previous art training or talent 
NOT necessary. This new Stuart 
System teaches you, in 11 simple. 
easy-to-follow lessons, to make 
pS nag rae and oil likenesses. 
uw ice or your every step. 
STUART k (oda 
STUDIOS, Send for free boo "] 


121 Monument Circle, Room 499, Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 

Name 

Street ral 

City State 


“OLD 
503 S. Wells St. 
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My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The following story comes from 
the Rev. L. R. Rousselow, a Ro- 
tarian of Johnstown, Colorado. 


Jimmy, who had been climbing 
trees, came in for the second time 
within a week with his trousers 
torn. “This time you can go up- 
stairs and mend them yourself!” 
ordered the harassed mother. 

Sometime later she went up- 
stairs to see how he was getting 
along. She found the trousers 
there, but no Jimmy. Puzzled, she 
came downstairs, still looking for 
Jimmy. She noticed, as she passed, 
that the cellar door, usually shut, 
was open. She went to the door 
and called down sharply, “Are you 
running around down there with- 
out your trousers on?” 

The reply came in a stern and 
heavy masculine voice: “No, 
madam, I’m reading the gas 
meter.” 

















Hello, There! 
“Hello, there!’ doesn’t seem worth while 
Unless it’s mized up with a smile. 
—RICHARD A. HANEY 


The Name, Please? 

Sir Walter Scott was known as “The 
Wizard of the North.” Below are so- 
briquets of famous people, none of 
whom is living. Give the real name of 
each. 

1. The Little Corporal. 2. The Great 
Pacificator. 3. The Sorceress of the Nile. 
4. The Virgin Queen. 5. Old Mortality. 
6. The Lady with the Lamp. 7. The 
Lawgiver. 8. The Profile. 9. The Man 
of Blood and Iron. 10. The Father of 
the Constitution. 11. The Father of 
Medicine. 12. The Sweet Singer of 
Israel. 13. Old Public Functionary. 14. 
|The Lady with the Hatchet. 15. Old 
Rough and Ready. 16. The Little Giant. 
17. The Little Portugee. 18. The Father 
of History. 19. The Father of English 
Poetry. 20. The Father of Angling. 





Plenty of Scope 
At the left are “scope”-ending instru- 
ments. The list at the right contains 
clues which suggest the various respec- 
tive uses for them. Match ’em up! 
| 1, Kaleidoscope. (a) Distant ob- 





jects. 
2. Gyroscope. (b) Chest sounds. 
| 3. Fluoroscope. (c) The ear. 


Submari: 
Minute 
jects. 
Objects 
symmet) 
form. 


. Spectroscope. 
. Horoscope. 


. Microscope. 


7. Stethoscope. (g) Roentgen 
rays. 

8. Telescope. (h) Spectra 

9. Thermoscope. (i) Minute int 
vals of t 

10. Iriscope. (j) The sun 

11. Periscope. (kK) Prismati: 
colors. 

12. Galvanoscope. (1) Astrology 

13. Helioscope. (m) Electric cu 
rents. 

14. Chronoscope. (n) Temperat 
control. 

15. Auriscope. (o) Straight-lin 
motion. 


These puzzles were submitted by H: 
Pettigrew, of Charleston, Arkansas. 


The answers to the above puzzle 
be found on the next page. 


Time’s Thief 
I keep appointments on the dot 
And spend time waiting—hence 
rhyme; 
Procrastination? Tommyrot! 
Promptness is the thief of time. 
—ROTARIAN ORVILLE E. REE 


Tales Twice Told 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. 


Definition 

A counter irritant is a woman w! 
shops all day without buying anything 
—Weekly Bulletin, East ORANGE, NE\ 
JERSEY. 


‘Parting ... Sweet Sorrow’ 

Delma Jo: “Sometimes my fathe 
takes things apart to see why the 
don’t go.” 

Boy friend: “So what?” 

Delma Jo: “So you better go!”—0O 
ing the Well, JAL, NEw MEXxIco. 


When a Smeller Needs a Friend 
The 8-year-old wandered into thi 
baker’s shop and sat down on a stool! 
The clerk asked him what he wanted 
“Nothing,” replied the lad. “I lik 
to sit here and just smell.”—Rotar; 
News, EASLEY, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Revelation 
A pupil was having trouble wit! 


punctuation and was being called down 


by the teacher. 


“Never mind, sonny,” said the visit 


ing school-board president, consolingly, 


“it’s foolish to bother about’ commas 


They don’t amount to much, anyway.” 


“Elizabeth Ann,” said the teacher qui 
etly to a small girl in the class, “please 
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this sentence on the board: ‘The 


write 
resident of the board says the teacher 


Now,” she continued, 
+ a comma after ‘board’ and another 
“!"— Baptist Student. 


is misinformed.’ 
“pu 


ufter ‘teache! 


Lucky Man 

the hat which had been passed 
the pastor 
prayed, “I 


When 
yund was returned empty 
iised his eves—“Lord,” he 
thee that I got my hat back frem 
The Spokesman, UN ADILLA, 


int 
s crowd.” 


YORK. 


Sound Viewpoint 

\ little boy returned home dejectedly 
om his first day at school. 

“Ain’t going tomorrow,” he told his 
mother. 

“Why not, dear?” 

Well, I can’t read, ’n’ I can’t write, 
n’ they won’t let me talk, so what's the 
nse?’"—The Scandal Sheet, GRAHAM, 


TEXAS 


Sé Ildom 

Wife: “My husband has no bad habits 
vhatsoever He never drinks and he 
spends all his evenings at home. Why, 
he doesn’t even belong to a club.” 

Visitor: “Does he smoke?” 

Wife: “Only in moderation. He likes 
a good cigar after he has a good dinner, 
but I don’t suppose he smokes two 

igars a month.”—The Catalina Is- 


jin’t It the Truth? 

Before marriage a woman knows all 
After marriage she knows 
all the questions.—Rotary Signpost, 
\SHTABULA, OHIO. 


the answers 


Firsthand 

\ travelling preacher was due te de- 
liver a sermon at a Western church. 
Arriving at the church, he paused to 
read the sign in front of it, which said: 
“Subject for this Sunday: ‘Do you know 
what Hell is?” Come and hear our new 
organist.”—Ro-Tawa, Orrawa, KANSAS. 


Vocational Counsellor 
“IT hear your son is to be a dentist,” 
remarked Jones. “I always thought he 
wanted to be an ear specialist.” 
“Yes, I know he did,” replied his fa- 
ther, “but I reminded him that a man 


has 32 teeth and only two ears.”—Ro- 
JERSEY. 


tary Service, BripGeEToN, NEw 
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Please Toke Over 


Just after The Fixer finished the first 
four lines of what was to be the 
world's best limerick, his Chief—like 
the postman—buzzed twice, and the 
limerick was never finished. Will you 
please take over? If one of your lines 
to complete it is among the "ten best’ 
submitted, you will receive $2. Send 
your entries—by November !|—to The 
Fixer, in care of The Rotarian Maga- 
tine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
1, Mlinois.—Gears Editors. 


NO WAITING ON WAIDE 
In case you have need of some aid, 
Don't hesitate long to ask Waide, 
He'll quickly pitch in 
And work with a grin, 


If you're stumped—momentarily, of 
course—for rhyme words, you may want 
to consider these: blade, braid, fade, 
glade, jade, made, shade, spade, trade. 











The Story of Stall 
Recall the following unfinished limer- 
ick which appeared in THE RoTARIAN for 
June? 
We, frankly, can't figure Jack Stall, 
We know he’s got much on the ball. 
But help with a job? 
He'll ne’er join the mob, 


Evidently many a reader knows a 
“Stall” when he one—or reads 
about him—for the quantity of contri 
butions to complete the limerick pro 
vided The Fixer with a tough job: to se- 
lect the ten best to receive $2 awards. 
He got busy—and here are the results: 
He'll just drawl that he can't help at all. 


(Hector Mackay, member of the Rotary 
Club of Melville, Saskatchewan, Canada.) 


He's a self-centered no good-at-all. 
(John Mackie, Vice-President 
of RIBI, Hounslow, England.) 

He vacations from Autumn ‘til Fall. 


(George B. Owen, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Bellows Falls, Vermont.) 


For our Jack is the best stall of all! 
(Mrs. Alfred L. Lorenz, wife of a 
Newburg, New York, Rotarian.) 
His three parts are all made of gall. 
(Mrs. Alice S. Wheeler, Albany, New York.) 
In the Spring he’s willin’— last Fall. 
(C. Russell Brown, member of the 
Rotary Club of Monticello, Illinois.) 
Jack Stall should be changed to Howe 
Small, 
(Joseph F. Harris, Hartford, Connecticut.) 
He ought to be punched with an awl. 
(Cc. E. Burch, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Amite, Louisiana.) 
“Let George do it,” he replies with a 
drawl. 
(T. V. Berry, member of the Rotary 
Club of Vancouver, B. C., Canada.) 
Through most any loophole he'll craw!. 


(Mrs. J. E. 
Barnesville, Georgia, 


sees 


Guillebeau, wife of a 
Rotarian.) 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 70 


THE NAME, PLEASE? 1. Napoleon. 2. Henry 
Clay. 3. Cleopatra. 4. Elizabeth. 5. Robert 
Patterson. 6. Florence Nightingale. 7. Moses 
or Solon. 8. John Barrymore. 9. Bismarck. 
10. James Madison. 11. Hippocrates. 12 
David. 13. James Buchanan. 14 Carrie Na- 
tion. 15. General Zachary Taylor. 16. Stephen 
A. Douglas. 17. Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
18. Herodotus. 19. Geoffrey Chaucer. 20. 
Izaak Walton. 

PLENTY oF Scope: 1. (f). 2. (0). 3. (g@). 
4. (h). 5. (1). 6. (e). 7. (db). 8. (a). 9. (mn). 
10. (k). 11. (d). 12. (m). 13. (j). 14. (i). 
15. (ce). 


Wwen YOURE ALL SET 
TO PUT OVER A BIG DEAL... 





AND YOUR WHISKERS 
ARE SPROUTING LIKE 
CROCUSES /N APRI/L.... 





BE SMOOTH-USE VESTPOK 


|ESTPOK a9 shaver 





Vestpok dry-shaver is the greatest invention 
since the face! Small as a match folder, you 
can Carry it in your vest pocket; keep it in 
your desk drawer; use it any time, any place 
for a quick, comfortable shave. Vestpok 
can’t scrape, nick or burn. Needs: 


* NO SOAP OR WATER 
¢ NO ELECTRICITY * NO MIRROR 


Vestpok is priced to retail at $3.00, includ- 


ing 10 blades of the finest razor steel. If you 
can’t find Vestpok, write us direct. We are 
working day and night to meet the enor- 
mous demand. If stores in your town do not 
yet have Vestpok, please be patient . . . we ex- 
pect to supply them soon. Vestpok Division, 
Ward Machine Co., Inc., Brockton 64, 
Massachusetts. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Patented & Patents Applied For. 
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SCHOOL DOORS OPEN 
this month in most of the 5,800 
communities this magazine 
reaches ... and we mark the event 
with a debate (page 14) on what 
kind of education youth ought to 
have, “liberal” or “practical.” . . . 
Determining your pedagogic prin- 
ciples is one thing; getting them 
across is another. We refer now 
to the How Can I Help Schools? 
symposium (page 25). The aver- 
age annual earnings of public- 
school teachers, principals, and 
supervisors in the United States 
was $1,599 in 1943, as compared 
with $2,026 for full-time employ- 
ees in private industry. “Until 
more of our teachers are better 
paid,” says the National Educa- 
tion Association leaflet from 
which we borrow these figures, 
“we will not get the kind of teach- 
ing service the importance of ed- 
ucation demands.” 


FATHERS 
who want to send Son John off 
to school with a telling injunction 
probably could not do better than 
quote what Woodrow Wilson told 
the young men and women of 
Swarthmore: “Do not forget as 
you walk these classic places that 
you are here to enrich the world; 
forget that errand and you im- 
poverish yourself.” 


WHEN THE LID 
came off prices in the United 
States a few weeks back, people 
in Powell, Wyoming, like millions 
of other people in that nation, 
held their breaths. Soon, how- 
ever, Powellites were able to ex- 
hale, at least part way, for there 
in the Powell Tribune was a full- 
page ad headed POWELL BUSI- 
NESS MEN’S FAIR PRICE 
AGREEMENT. In it 61 business 
houses pledged “to hold present 
price levels wherever possible, in 
the elimination of unjustified 
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The To encourage and foster the ideal of serv- 
worthy enterprise, 


Four particular to encourage ond foster: 


ss (1) The development of acquaintance as an 

Ob ects opportunity for service. 
4] (2) High ethical stondords in business and 
OF professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
ness of all useful occupotions, and the 


dignif yi by each Rotarian of his occu- 
Rotary “#9 : 


Last Page F aan 


on @s on opportunity to serve society. 
3) The application of the ideal of service 
by every Rotarian to his personal, business, 
and community life. 

(4) The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business and 
professional men united in the ideal of 
service. 


in 














price raising, and in a general 
policy of codperation with the 
public which will result in benefit 
to all concerned.” The tag line at 
the bottom of the page read, 
“Sponsored by the Vocational 
Service Committee — Powell Ro- 
tary Club.” President Hedke, who, 
as quoted elsewhere in this issue, 
is concerned that Rotarians under- 
stand and emphasize their Second 





Peocazss is made by 
individuals; it is preserved 


by institutions. 


—JosEPH S. Hayuurst, of Red- 
lands, Calif.; Past Rotary Dis- 
trict Governor. 











Object, has no cause to worry 
about the Powell Club on this 
count. 


THE DEFINITION 
of a committee as “a body of men 
surrounded by red tape” has 
enough truth in it to keep it alive. 
But—does it apply to any Rotary 
Committee? President “Dick” 
Hedke is determined that it shall 
not. Such, at least, was the pur- 
port of some observations he made 
at the recent meeting of his Board 
of Directors. Every international 
Committee (personnel is listed on 
page 57) ought, he said, to take 
on the over-all job of helping Ro- 
tarians “to a wider understanding 
of Rotary’s program.” More specif- 
ically, he continued, it should: 

1. Determine what 280,000 Ro- 
tarians want to, ought to, and can 
do in the field concerned. 

2. Decide how they can do it. 

3. “Clear” with the Board—and 
then start things moving. 


NOR WAS THAT ALL 
President “Dick” had on his mind. 












Committees, he said 


furths r. 
should “put emphasis on getting 
at causes. ... What a contribution 
we could make if our 1946-47 ef- 
forts in Vocational Service were 


to attack and perhaps remove 
some of the causes of unethica] 
practices in business and profes. 
sions and in the field of employer- 
employee relationship. How much 
more far reaching our Commun 
ity Service would be if our Club 
attempted to remove the causes 
which result in delinquency and 
all of its evils. In Internationa! 
Service we advocate internationa| 
understanding and goodwill, but 
we would get more permanent re- 
sults if we attacked the causes of 
misunderstanding and illwill.” 


MAYBE ITS POLYSYLLABIC 
name has something to do with 


the slogan-consciousness of the 
Rotary Club of Bala-Cynwyd-Nar- 
berth, Pennsylvania. But how- 
ever true or false we may be on 
that conjecture, we aren’t wrong 
on the point that Bala-Cynwyd- 
Narberth Rotarians have done 
well by not emphasizing attend- 
ance for attendance’ sake, but as 
an opportunity for fellowship 
both at home and elsewhere. They 
say slogans helped mightily. In 
1944 it was “Visit More in ’44.” 
Then came “Keep Visiting Alive 
in ’45.” Now it’s “Visit and Mix 
in ’46”—with attendance average 
shading 95 percent. What the 
slogan will be in 1947 we do not 
know, but if District 179—which 
has adopted the idea—does as 
well as has Bala-Cynwyd-Nar- 
berth, we’d hazard the guess that 
District Governor Walter A. 
Schrempel will write a happy epi- 
logue concluding with “Heaven.” 


NEXT TIME 
you’re motoring home from out 
of town, cock a critical eye at your 
Rotary road sign there at the city 
limits. Does it need paint? A 
Californian who drove to Rotary’s 
Atlantic City Convention says 
most of them he saw along the 
way do; he found them faded, 
askew, shabby, and generally run 
down. That new young member 
who’s just itching for something 
to do... “Joe, how are you at 
painting?” 


—“sgeeenon PPE 
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Says 


President, BELL & GOSSETT COMPANY 
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Pipe coils in the floor or ceil- 
ing provide constant, iw 


sateen —_" “We select our advertising media primarily on the 


basis of quality of readership,”’ writes Mr. Gossett. 


WE’RE LUCKY WE HAVE sim ' . : ik 
“That's why The Rotarian is on our list of consumer 


ag. .= - . 
Hydre-Fis Radiant publications. | 
Panel Heat “Citizens of solid, substantial character are out 


logical prospects— The Rotarian reaches men of that 
When winter storms blow, you'll thank your lucky stars that you selected B & G 


Hydro-Flo Radiant Panel Heat for your new home. Inany weather, you'll be supremely type— home-owners, men of a bove-ay erage bu ying 

comfortable . . . for this is the system which gives you modulated radiant heat as r r 

mild and soothing as spring sunshire. power and men who, as community leaders, exert an 
B & G Hydro-Flo Radiant Panel Heat does away with radiators and grilles—there : : ‘ F | 

is not the slightest evidence of the heating system in any room! A constant flow of warmth in flue nce on the bu yl ng ot others. I n ot h er word 8. 

is diffused throughout the house by radiant pipe coils in the floor or ceiling . . . ? 

no drafts ... and the air itself feels delightfully fresh. 


. The Rotarian has the quality of readership we desire. 
With all this new comfort, heating costs are incredibly low, for | 
Radiant Panel Heating is noted for fuel economy. Cleaning and 7 
decorating expense also is materially reduced, because Radiant ~7 
Panels do not streak the walls and ceiling with dirt. —TT 
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| FORCED HOT WATER HEATING FOR RADIATOR, CON- —_ ” . . ; 
VECTOR, UNIT HEATER AND RADIANT PANEL SYSTEMS es a lation worthwhile. The Rotarian reaches more than 
BELL & GOSSETT co. Hot water, too— rf 


MORTON GROVE, ILLINOIS, DEPT. poten onenar 200,000 of these business and professional leaders 
Send at once your free booklet on Radiant Panel Heating. Bor kicchen, laundry and 


bath, B&G Hydve-Fle ;.. these men who have what it takes to buy what 





Name Heat provides an ever- , j 
Address fot water at low cost you sell. That's why it has been selected by so many . 

° 24 hours a day—cvery “ 7 i! 
City 000 cccncccseneceseeheegessccetecs OMB cncecosessees eves . month of the year! nationally known advertisers. 





We've some mighty interesting facts and figures 
Reproduction of a one-half page advertisement from The 
Rotarian prepared and placed by Perrin-Paus Company, 
Chicago, advertising agency for Bell & Gossett Company. available for the asking ... no obligation. 


about this important executive audience which are \ 


New York Office: 125 East 46th Street 
New York 17, New York 
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LIGHT DUTY... Zevze 


Yes, International Light-Duty Trucks are 
all-truck. They are designed as trucks, engi- 
neered and built as trucks. They're powered 
by 40us International Green Diamond 
engine. They make mo compromise with pas- 
senger car Construction. 

A complete line permits International to 
recommend the best light-duty truck for any 
job—best for efficiency, lowest operating cost, 
longest life. 

The name, International, is a warranty 
of truck quality. That name represents more 
than 40 years of truck engineering and 
manufacturing experience. 

And here’s an unusual record: For the last 
15 years more heavy-duty International 


Trucks have served America’s commercial 
truck transport than any other make. 

And here’s an unusual service feature— 
all-truck service supplied by the nation’s 
largest company-owned truck service organ- 
ization, International Branches, and by In- 
ternational Dealers. 

For all-truck performance—International! 
For all-truck service—International ! See your 
nearby Dealer or Branch. 


Motor Truck Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Tune in “Harvest of Stars’ Sundays, NBC Network. 


See newspapers for time and station. 


Other International Harvester Products: 
ka FARM POWER AND EQUIPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL POWER - REFRIGERATION 





Dump truck 


INTERNATIONAL <== 


Multi-Stop Delivery 





Tractor and Semi-Trailer 








agli 


Pickup 


oe 


Panel Body 














School Bus 


25 TRUCKS 











